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— 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


|| during the whole interval, and who, without being deaf or blind 
to passing events, had scarcely ever thought of him before 








** My lord,” said Gashford in his ear, as he drew the curtains 


BARNABY RUDGE. 


A NEW AND POPULAR WORK BY BOZ. 


of his bed betimes ; ** my lord !” 
What is it '” 


* Yes—who's that? 


“The clock has struck nine,” returned the secretary, with 
meckly-folded hands I 
If my prayers are heard, you are refreshed 





“You have slept well! hope you 


° CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


have slept well! 
indeed.” 


‘** To say the truth, I have slept so soundly,” said Lord George, 


To surround anything, however monstrous or ridiculous, with 
an air of mystery, is to invest it with a secret charm and power 
False priests, 


of attraction which to the crowd is irresistible. 
false prophets, false doctors, false patriots, false prodigies of 
every kind, veiling their proceedings in mystery, have always ad- 
dressed themselves at an immense advantage to the popular cre- 


rubbing his eyes and looking round the room, “ that I don't re- 
member quite—what place is this!" 
“My lord!” cried Gashford, with a smile 


“Oh!” returned his superiour. “ Yes. 


You're not a Jew, 
then!” 
“A Jew 


**T dreamed that we were Jews, Gashford 


dulity, and have been, perhaps, more indebted to that resource in 
gaining and keeping for a time the upper hand of truth and com- 
mon sense, than to any half dozen items in the whole catalogue 


!* exclaimed the pious secretary, recoiling 


You and I—both 


of imposture. Curiosity is, and has been from the creation of | of us—Jews with long beards.” 
the world, a master-passion 


degrees, and yet leave something always in suspense, is to esta- 


To awaken it, to gratify it by slight ** Heaven forbid, my lord! We might as well be P 





“T suppose we might,” returned the other, very quickly 


blish the surest hold that can be had, in wrong, on the unthink- || You really think so, Gashford 


ing portion of mankind. |} “Surely I do,” the secretary cried, with looks of great sur- 
If a man had stood on London Bridge, calling till he was || prise 

hoarse upon the passers-by to join with Lord George Gordon, **Humph !" he muttered. “ Yes, that seems reasonable !” 

although for an object which no man understood, and which in *T hope, my lord—" the secretary began 

that very incident had a charm of its own,—the probability is, “Hope!” he echoed, interrupting him. ** Why do you say 

that he might have influenced a score of people ina month. If |} you hope? There’s no harm im thinking of such things.” 

all zealous Protestants had been publicly urged to join an asso- ||“ Not in dreams,” returned the secretary 

ciation for the avowed purpose of singing a hymn or two occa- | “In dreams! No, nor waking either.” 

sionally, and hearing some indifferent speeches made, and ulti- |} —***‘ Called, and chosen, and faithful,’ ” said Gashford, taking 

mately of petitioning parliament not to pass an act for abolishing | UP Lord George's watch which lay upon a chair, and seeming to 
} 


read the inscription on the seal abstractedly 


} 
ble 


the penal laws against Roman Catholic priests, the penalty of 


perpetual imprisonment denounced against those who educated It was the slightest action possible, not obtraded on his notice, 


children in that persuasion, and the disqualification of all mem- || and apparently the result of a moment's absence of mind, not 
bers of the Romish church to inherit real property in the United 


Kingdom by right of purchase or descent, matters so far removed || 
- ! 


worth remark. But as the words were uttered, Lord George, 


who had been going on impetuously, stopped short, reddened, and 


from the business and bosoms of the mass might perhaps have || was silent. Apparently quite unconscious of this change in his 


3ut when vague rumours get demeanour, the wily secretary stepped a little a yart, under pre- 
£ ~ I I 


called together a hundred people. 
abroad, that in this Protestant association a secret power was || tence of pulling up the window-blind, and returning, when the 
mustering against the government for undefined and mighty pur- |; other had had time to recover, said 


I was not idle, 


poses; when the air was filled with whispers of a confederacy “The holy cause goes bravely on, my lord 


among the Popish powers to degrade and enslave England, es- || even last night. I dropped two of the hand-bills before I went 


tablish an inquisition in London, and turn the pens of Smithfield 





to bed, and both are gone this morning. Nobody in the house 


market into stakes and cauldrons ; when terrors and alarms which || has mentioned the circumstance of finding them, though I have 


no man understood were perpetually broached, both in and out been down stairs full half an hour. One or two recruits will be 


of Parliament, by one enthusiast who did not understand himself, || their first fruit, I predict ; and who shall say how many more, with 
cs aad 


heaven's blessing on your inspired exertions 
the 





by-gone bugbears which had lain quietly in their graves for 


“Tt was a famous device beginning,’ 


centuries were raised again to haunt the ignorant 


and credulous ; in replied Lord 


George; “an excellent device, and did guod service in Scotland 
gard, Gashford, when the vineyard is menaced wit! 
Let the 


1 doing '" 


when all this was done, as it were, in the dark, and secret invita- 





tions to join the Great Protestant Association in defence of reli- It was quite worthy of you ou remind me not to be a slug- 


1 de struction, 





, and liberty, were dropped in the public ways, thrust 
and may be trodden down by papist feet horses be sad- 


We must be 


ha heightened colour, and im 





under the house-doors, tossed in at windows, and pressed into | 


streets by night; when they || dled in half-an-hour up anc 





the hands of those who trod t 


of s 





He said this wit 
that 


»ss, and withdrew 


a tone 





on every post and pular, so i 


glared from every wall, and s 


that stocks and stones appeared infected with the common fear, || enthusiasm the secretary deemed all further prompting 
urging all men to join together blindfold in resistance of they needle 


—** Dreamed he was a Jew,” he said thoughtfully, ashe closed 


It's 


I lost nothing 


knew not what, they knew not why ; then the mania spread in- 
i 


i, the bed-room door. ** He may come to that before he dies 


Well! 


t, I don’t see why that religion shouldn't suit me as well as 


deed, and the body still increasing every day, grew forty thou- 


hike enough fter a time, and provided 


sand strong 


So said, at least, in this month of March, 1780, Lord George || >Y ! 


Gordon, the association's president. Whether it was the fact or || any other. There are rich mea among the Jews ; shaving 1s very 


otherwise, few men k cared to ascertain. It had never roublesome ; yes, it would suit me well enough. For the pre- 


or 





sent, though, we must be christian to t! 
} 


, ie core 





Our prophet c 
* Reflect- 


ing on this source of consolation, he reached the s tuung-room, and 


1@ any P iblic de monstration ; had scarcely ever been heard 


motto will suit all creeds in their turn, that's a comfort 


s 





of, save through him ; had never been seen; and was supposed 


by many to be the mere creature of his disordered brain. He was 


vee n he hal ee 
accustomed to talk largely about numbers of men—stimulated, as || rang the bell for breakfast. 


ol 


in the previous 





t was inferred, by certain successful disturbances, arising out Lord George was quickly dressed, (for his plain toilet was easily 


the same subject, which had occurred in Scotland made,) and as he was no less frugal in his repasts than in his 


year ; was looked upon as a cracked-brained member of the lower |; Puritan attire, his share of the meal was soon despatched. The 
house, who attacked all parties and sided with none, and was | secretary, however, more devoted to the good things of this 
very little regarded. It was known that there was discontent || World, or more intent on sustaining his strength and spirits for 
abroad—there always is: he had been accustomed to address || the sake of the Protestant cause, ate and drank to the last n te, 


mur reminders from J 


om Mr. Willet’s 


the people | and required some three or fi hn Grueby be- 





v placard, speech, and pamphlet, upon other ques- 


$; nott and fore he could resolve to tear himself fr 


ing had come, in Eng!and, of away 


us past exertions; 


his . ; — } 
hothing was apprehended from his present. Just as he has come || Pp! ntiful providing 


ween ing his greasy mouth, and 
d Lord 


g up and down before the house 


1 the reader, he had come, from time to time, upon the pub- At length he came down stairs, wi; 


a day; 





, and been forgotten in as suddenly as he having paid John Willet’s bill, climbed into his saddle 


vad 


appears in 


his pro- 


these pages, after a blank of five long years, did he and George, who had been walkir 








ceedings begin to force themselves, about this period, upon the |] talking to himself with earnest gestures, mounted his horse ; and 
notice of thousands of people who had mingled in active life | returning old John Willet’s stately bow, as well as the parting 





emma) 


salutation of a dozen idlers whom the romour of a live lord being 
} 


about to leave the May-pole had gathered round the porch, they 


rode away, with stout John Grueby in the rear 

If Lord George Gordon had appeared in the eves of Mr. Wil- 
let over-night a nobleman of somewhat quaint and odd exteriour, 
the impression was confirmed this morning, and increased a hun- 
fold 
long, straight hair, danglit 
} 


dred Sitting bolt upright upon his bony steed, with his 


g about his face and fluttering in the 
s limbs all angular and rigid, his elbows stuck out or 


le ungracefully, and his whole frame jogged and shaken 


wind ; 1 
either su 
at every motion of his horse's feet ; & more grotesque or more 


ungainly figure can hardly be conceived. In heu of whip, he car- 





ried in his hand a great gold-headed cane, as large as any footman 
carries in these days and his various modes of holding his un- 
wieldly weapon—now upr git before his face hike the sabre of a 
horse-soldier, now over his shoulder like a musket, now between 
his finger and thumb, but always im some uncouth and awkward 
fashion—contriluted in no small degree to the absurdity of his 


appearance. Stil, lank, and solemn, dressed in an unusual man- 


ner. and ostentatiously exhibiting—whether by design or accident 
—all his peculiarities of carriage, gesture and conduct; all the 
| qualities, natural and artificial, in which he differed from other 


he might have moved the sternest | 


and fully | rovoked 


men ; ooker-on to laughter, 


the smiles and whispered jests which greeted 


his departure from the May-pole inn 


Quite unconscious, however, of the effect he produced, he 


trotted on beside his secretary, talking to himself nearly all the 


way, until they came within a mile or two of London 


» when now 


and then some passenger went by who knew him by s ght, and 


pointed him out to some one else, and perhaps stood looking after 
him, or cried in jest or earnest, as it might be, “ Hurrah Geordie ! 
No Popery ! At 

! 


bow When they reached 





which he would gravely pull off his hat, and 


the town and rode along the streets, 
frequent ; 
! 


these notices became more some laughed, some hissed, 


! smiled, some wondered who he was, 


When 


this happened in acrush of carts, and chairs, and coaches, he 


ads are 


some turnea their 





some ran along t pavement by his side and cheered 


would make a dead stop, and pulling off his hat, ery ** Gentlemen, 


no Popery to which the gentlemen would respond with lusty 


voices, and with three times three; and then on he would go 


again with a score or so of the raggedest following at his horse's 
1 shout 


. d shout 


hee! 
The 


streets, and t 


. ar g till their throats were parched 


old ladies too there were @ great many old ladies in the 


ese all knew him. Some of them—not those of 
rank, but such as sold fruit from baskets and carried 


} 


the highe st 
burdens—clapped their shrivelled hands, and raised a weazen, 


piping shrill, * Hurrah, my Lord.” Others waved their hands or 


handkerchie fs, or shook their fans or parasols, or threw up win- 
dows, and called in haste to those within to come and see. All 
} these marks of popular esteem he received with profound gr-vity 


and respect ; bowing very low, and so frequently that his hat was 


more off his head than on; and looking up st the houses as he 








passed along with the air of one who was making a public entry, 
and vet was not puffed-up or proud 

So they rode (to the deep and unspeakable disgust of John 
Grueby) the whole length of Whitechapel, Leadenhall-street, and 
Cheapside, and into Saint Paul's churchyard. Arriving close to 
the cathedral, he halted ; spoke to Gashtord ; and looking upward 


to its lofty dome, shook hie head, as though he said “* The Church 


in danger'’ Then, to be sure, the bystanders stretched their 
throats indeed; and he went on again with mighty acclamations 
from the mob, and lower bows than ever 
So along the Strand, up Swa!!ow-street, into the Oxford-road, 
and thence to his house in Welbeck-street, near Cavendish- 
square, whither he was attended by a few dozen idlers ; of whom 
he took leave on the steps with this brief parting, * Gentlemen, 
no Popervy Good day Ciod bless you.” This being rather a 
shorter address tha vy expected, was received with some dis- 
pleasure, and cries of * A speech! a speech '” which might have 
been complied w t that John Grueby, making a mad charge 
pon them with all three horses on his way to the stable, caused 
them to disperse into the adjoming fields, where they presently 
fell to pitch and toss, chuck-farthing, odd or even, dog-fighting, 
and other Protestant recreations 
In the afternoon Lord George came forth again, dressed in a 


black velvet coat, and trousers and waistcoat of the Gordon plaid, 


all of the same Quaker cut; and in this costume, which made 


him look a dozen times more strange and singular than before, 


went down on foot to Westminster. Gashford, meanwhil , be- 


ed himself in t 


with which he was still en- 





jUsINess ma'ters; 
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gaged when, shortly after dusk, John Grueby entered and an- 
nounced a visiter 
‘* Let him come in,” said Gashford. 
“Here! 
“you're a Protestant, an't you 
**T should think so,” 
** You've the looks of ut,’ 


you for one anywhere.” 


er 


come in growled John to somebody without ; 


r+ 


replied a deep, gruff voice 
“ T'd have known 


said John Grueby 
With which remarks he gave the visiter 
admission, retired, and shut the door 

The man who now confronted CGashford was a squat, thick-set 
pe rsonace, wilh @ low retreating forehe id, a course, shoc k he ad 


of hair, and eyes so smal! and near together, that his broken nose 
alone seemed to prevent their meeting and fusing into one of the 
usual size. A dingy haudkercinef twisted like a cord about his 
neck, left its great veins exposed to view, and they were swoln 
and starting, as though with gulping down strong passion, malice, 


and ill-will. His dress was of threadbare velveteen—a faded, 
rusty, whitened black, like the ashes of a pipe or a coal fire after 
a day's extinction ; discoloured with the soils of many a stale de- 
bauch, and reeking yet with pot-house odours. In lieu of buckles 
at his kne cs, he wore une qu al luops ot pac kthread ; and in his 
grimy hands he held a knotted stick, the knob of which was carved 
into a rough likeness of his own vile face. Such was the visiter 
who doffed his three-cornered hat in Gashford’s presence, and 
waited, leering, for his notice 

“Ah! Dennis!” cried the secretary. ‘“ Sit down.” 
**T see my lord down yonder—” cried the man, with a jerk of 
his thumb towards the quarter that he spoke of, * and he says to 
me, says my lord, * If you've nothing to do, Dennis, go up to my 
Of course, I'd nothing 
to do, you know. Ha, ha! | 


was a taking the air when I see my lord, that’s what I was doing 


house and talk with Muster Gashford.’ 


These an't my working-hours 


I takes the air by night, as the howls does, Muster Gashford.” 


“And sometimes in the day-time, eh!” said the secretary— 


‘‘when you go out in state, you know.” 


“ Ha, ha!” roared the fellow, smiting his leg; ‘ for a gentle- 


man as ‘ull say a pleasant thing in a pleasant way, give me Muster 
My lord an’t a bad 


Gashford agin’ all London and Westminster! 


*un at that, but he’s a fool to you. Ah, to be sure,—when I go 


out in state.” 


“And have vour carriage,” said the secretary ; “and your 


7) 


chaplain, eh! and all the rest of it 
“ You'll be the death of me,” cried Dennis, with another roar, 


“you will. But what's in the wind now, Muster Gashford,” he 


) 


asked hoarsely, * EF) Are we to be under orders to pull down 





one of them Popish chapels—or what 
“Hush !" said the secretary, suffering the faintest smile to 
play upon his face. ** Hush! We as- 


sociate, you know, for strictly peaceable and law/ul purposes.’ 


God bless me, Dennis! 


* T know, bless you,” returned the man, thrusting his tongue 
into his cheek ; * I entered at purpose, didn't 1!” 


*“ No doubt,” 


said so, Dennis roared agam, and smote his 


is before 





And when he 


ill harder, and 





said Gashford, smilin 
leg s 
falling into fits of laughter, wiped his eves with the corner of his 


neckerchief, and cried, ** Muster Gashford again all England— 
hollow !" 


“Lord George and I were talking of you last night,” said 


Gashford, after a pause. “He says you are a veiy earnest 


fellow.” 
“So I am,’ 


returned the hangman 
**And that you truly hate the Pupists.” 
“So I do,” 


** Lookve here, Muster Gashford,” 


and he confirmed it with a good, round oath 
said the fellow, laving his hat 
and stick upon the floor, and slowly beating the palm of one hand 
I'm a constitutional 


Do 


with the fingers of the other; * Observe 


officer that works for my living, and dues my work creditable 
J, or do I not?” 


“i nque stionably 


“Very good. Stop aminute. My work is sound, Protestant, 


ja it, or is it not 


constitutional English work 
** No man alive can doubt it 


“Nor dead 


ment, ‘If any man, woman, or child does anything which goes 


neither. Parliament says this here—says Pariia 


again a certain number of our acts '’—how many hanging 
may there be at this present time, Muster Gashford ! 


**T don't exactly know how many,” replied Gashford, leaning 
8 


back in his chair and vawning; “* reat number thouch 


Parliament 


says‘ If any 





or) } , ‘ye 
Well, sav tifty man, woman, or 
child does anything nany one of them filtv acts, that man, 
woman, or child shall be worked off by Dennis.’ George the 


id of ases 





Third steps in when they number very strong at the er 
I'll have half 


and sometimes 


sions, and savs * ‘hese are too many for 1) 





nnis 


for myself and Dennis sh ull have half for Armselt : 


he throws me in one over that | don't expect, as he did three 


years ago, when I got Marv Jones, a young woman of nineteen 


who came up to ‘T'yburn with a infant at her breast, and was 


worked off for teking a piece of cl 


Ludgate-hill, and putting it down again when the shopman 





th off the counter of a shop in 
see 
her ; and who had never done any harm before, and only tried to 
do that, 1n consequence of her husband having been pressed three 
weeks previous, and she being left to beg, with two young child- 

Ha, ha! Well! That, 
being the law and the practice of England, is the glory of Eng- 
Jand, an't it, Muster Gashfi 


ren—as was proved upon the trial 





| 
} 
| 
| 


said the secretary.” 
* pursued the hangman, “ if our 


* Certainly,’ 
“And in times to come,’ 
grandsons should think of their grandfathers’ times, and find 
these things altered, they'll say * Those were days, indeed, and 
since.” Won't they, Muster 


down hill ever 





we've been going 
5 o 


Gashford '” 


“| have no doubt they will,” said the secretary 


“ Well, then, look here,” said the hangman. * If these papists 


id begins to bile and roast instead of hang, 





gets into powe T, ar 
what becomes of my work! If they touch my work that's a part 
of so many laws, what becomes of the laws in general, what be- 
ligon, what becomes of the country! Did you 


comes of the re 


shford !” 





ever go to chureh, Muster G 


“Ever!” repeated the secretary with some indignation; “ of 
course.” 


“ Well,” 


time I was christened—and when I heard the Parliament prayed 


said the ruffian, * I've heen once—twice, counting the 


for, and thought how many new hanging laws they made every 
Now mind, Muster 


said the fellow, taking up his stick and shaking it 


session, I considered that 7 was prayed for. 





Gashford, 


with a ferocious air, * I mustn't have my Protestant work touched, 


nor this here Protestant state of things altered in no degree, if 





I can help it; I mustn't have no Paptsts interfering with me, 


less they come to me to be worked off in course of law; I mustn't 


My 


In support of the great 


have no biling, no roasting, no frying—nothing but hanging 


lord may well call me an earnest fellow 


Protestant principle of having ple nty of that, I'll,” and here he 





beat his club upon the ground, * burn, fight, kill—do anything 
you bid me, so that it’s bold and devilish—though the end of it 
was that I got hung myself. There, Muster Gashford '”’ 
le appropriately followed up this frequent prostitution of a 
} | I | 
to the vilest purposes, by pouring out in a kind of 
at least a score of most 


noble word 


ecstasy tremendous oaths; then wiped 





his heated face upon his neckerchief, and cried, ** No Popery ! 
I'm a religious man, by G—!" 

Gashford had leaned back in his chair, regarding him with eves 
so sunken, and so shadowed by his heavy brows, that for aught 
the hangman saw of them he might have been stone blind. He 
} 


ed smiling in silence for a short time longer, and then said, 


rema 
slowly and distinctly 
*“ You are indeed an earnest fellow, Dennis—a most valuable 
‘ 
But you 


f in our ranks 


hest man I know ¢ 





fellow—the 
must calm yourself; you must be peaceful, lawful, mild as any 
lamb. Iam sure you will be, though.” 
« Ay, ay, we shall see, muster Gashford, we shall see 


You 


‘ ” torr } ¢} ' } } 
wont have to complain of me,” returned the other, shaking his 


head 
“Tam sure I shal! not,’ said the secretary in the same mild 


tone, at d with the same « my hasis * We shall have , we think, 
about next month, or May, when this Papist relief b.!l comes be- 


fore the house, to convene our whole body for the first trme. My 


lord has thoughts of our walking in procession through the streets 
—just as an innocent dispiay of streng h—and accomnar ying 


our petition down to the door of the House of Commons 


«“ The sooner the better,” said Dennis, with another oath 


* We shall have to draw up im divisions, our nur 
so larce ; and, I believe I may venture to say,” 


not to hear the 


ford, aflecting interruption, * though I have no 
direct instructions to that etlect—that Lord George has thought 
of you as an excellent leader for one of these parties. I have no 
doubt you would be an admirable one.” 


“Try me,” said the fellow, with an ugly wink 


irsued the secret ary, still 





* You would be cool, 1 know,” ! 


smiling, and still managing his eves so that he could watch him 


closely, and really not be seen im turn, “ obedient to orders, and 





perfectly temperate. You would lead your party imto no danger, 
I am certain.” 

*T'd lead them, Muster Gashford "—the hangman was beair 
ning in a reckless wav, when Gashford started torward, laid his 
finger on his lips and fergned to write, just as the door was « ed 
by John Grueby 

*Oh'” said John, looking in, “ here’s another Protestant.” 

“Some other room, John,’ erred Gashiord, in his blandest 


*T am engaged just now 


vou 
But John had brought this new visiter to the door, and } 

walked in unbidden as the words were uttered ; giving to view 

the form and features, rough attire, and reckless air of Hugh 


CHAPTER THIKTY-PIGHTH 
» secretary put his har d before his eves to shade tl 


. 


} 
hooked 


em trom 
Haugh 


seen him 





for some moments 


d 


the glare of the lamp, ar 


with a frowning brow, as if he remembered to have 


lately, but could not call to mind where or on what occasion. His 
uncertainty was verv bnef, for before Hugh had spoken a word 
he said, as his countenance cleared up 


“* Ay, av, I recollect 
Don't go, Dennis.’ 

* Your servant, master,” said Hugh, as Grueby disappeared 

* Your's, friend,” returned the secretary in h 
We left nothing behind us, I 


It's quite mght, John, you needn't wait. 


§ smoothest man- 


ner. ‘* What brings you here! 
hope?” 

Hugh gave a short laugh, and thrusting his hand into his 
breast produced one of the handbills, soiled and dirty from lying 


di 
secretary's desk, 


out of doors ail night, 


which he laid upon the 


|| after flattening it upon his knee and smoothing out the wrinkles 
with his heavy palm. 

** Nothing but that, master 

“ What is this ! 

perfectly natural surprise. ** Where did you get it from, my good 


It fell into good hands, you see.” 


said Gashford, turning it over with an air of 
fellow ; what does it mean’? I don’t understand this at aj].” 
A little disconcerted by this reception, Hugh looked from the 


secretary to De nnis, who had risen and was standing at the 





too, observing the stranger bv stealth, and seeming to derive the 
utmost satisfaction from his manners and appearance. C 
is action, Mr. Dennis sh, 





ing himself silently appealed to by th 
his head thrice, as if to say of Gashford, * No. He don’t know 


I know he don't I'll take MV oat 


and hiding his profile from Hugh with one long end of 


any thing at all about it 


don’t :” 
his frowsy neckerchief, nodded and chuckled behind this scres ) 
in extreme approval of the secretary's proceedings 


to come here, don't it’ asks 


“Tt tell 
Hugh 


he said it did.” 


s the man that finds it 
“I'm no scholar myself, but I showed it to a friend, and 


“ It certainly does,” said Gashford, opening his eves to 


utmost width; “really this is the most remarkable circumstar 


How did you come by this piece of paper, 


I have ever known. | 


my good friend ?” 

‘* Muster Gashford,” wheezed the hangman under his breat 
“agin all Newgate !" 
Whether Hugh heard him, or saw by his manner that he was 


heing plaved upon, or perceive d the secretary's drift of 





he came in his blunt way to the point at once 
* Here ! 
“never mind the bill, or what it says, or what it don’t say. You 


he said, stretching out his hand and taking it back . 


don’t know any thing about it, master—no more do I—no mors 


" = 
daoes gianc 


** None of us know what it means 
Now, I wa 
I'm a No-Popery man, and 


ing at Dennis 
an end of that 


» jt comes from: there's 
te make one against the Catholics. 


ready to be sworn in. That's what I've come here for.” 


* Put him down on the roll, Muster Gashford,”’ said Dennis, ap 
provingly. ‘ That's the way to go to work—right to the end at 


once, and no palaver.” 
** What's the use of shooting wide of the mark, eh, old boy'” 
cried Hugh. 


“My sentiments a 


“ This is 
Down with 


I'd stand godfather to him, if he 


over!" rejoined the hangman. 


chap for my division, Muster Gashford 


him, sir. Put him on the roll 
, 


was to be christened in a bonfire made of the ruins of the Bank 





os 
of England 






other expressions of confi 


With these and lence of the like flat 


kind, Mr. Dennis gave him a hearty slap on the back, 





ring 
which Hl ih was not siow to return 


on 1 4} 


“No Popery, brother cried the har eman 


* No Popery, brother responded Hugh 


“ Popery, Popery !" said the secretary with his usual mildness 

* Tt’'s all ' cried Dennis 
him, Muster Gashford 
thing! Hurrah for the 


day, Muster Gashford 


the same “Te’s all right. Down with 





Down with every body, down with ever 


religion ! hat's the time of 


Protestant 


The secretary regarded them both with a very favourable ex 
pression of countenance, while they gave joose to these and 
demonstrations of their patriotic purpose , and was about tor 
some remark aloud, when Dennis, ste pping up to him, and sha 


ding his mouth with his hand, said in a hoarse whisper, as 











nudged bim with his elbow 
* Don't split upon a constituti il officer's professior Moster 
Gashford. There are popular prejudices, you know, ° 
mightn't lke it Wait till he comes to be more 1 nate with 
nu He's a fine-burlt chap, an‘t he 
A powerlul fe low indeed '" 
“Did vou ever, Muster Gashford,” whispered Dennis, with a 
hornble kind of iration, such as that with which ac 
! t regard his intimate friend when hunery—" did you ever 
al ere he drew still closer to his ear, and fer d $ 
with buth his « 1 hands—** sce such a throat as his i 
east your eve upon it There's a neck for stre g, Muster 
Gashford '" 
l secretary asse¢ ed to this propos n with the best ¢ Lg 
he could assume—it is difficult to feign a e profess r 
“ se ometimes nd after ask tue ¢ 
{ nim tant ¢ ms, eeced to ¢ 1a ¢ . 
t Great Protestant Ass ‘ of I ! ! I y 
{ erxeee ed M ] ‘ ‘ t Ve Ss ” 
ee nonv, it we t een t r ‘ \“ bait c 
the anne cement thatt ew memoer ¢ ad ne t 
write tho two arts | g¢ (as Mr. Dennis swore 
possiie ea civilized comm ‘ ld k Ww, 4 
more a st the prof al ¢ s at ess 
reatc $s mal had the he ) lo thanany acve 
< stances that could present themselves to his im a 
The enrolment being completed, and Hugh having beeen 
formed by Gashford, in his peculiar manner, of the peace! | and 
| strictly lawful objects cor templated by the body to whu f w 


Jged him verv 


helonged—curing 


Mr Den 


d made divers remarkable 





which recital is n 


faces—ine 






much with his elbow, a 
} secretary gave them bot! 


alone. Ti 


h to understand that he desired to be 


erefore they took their leaves without delay, and came 
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“ Are you walking, brother!" said Dennis. who seemed, physically speaking, to have grown smaller with “ To be sure!” cried Hugh 
«Av! returned Hugh. ‘ Where you will.” years, (particularly as to his legs, which were stupendously little,) “Well! and are you in the same mind now?” said Mr. 
«* That's social,” said his new friend. ‘ Which way shall we | but who, in a moral point of view, in personal dignity and self- || Tappertit 

take? Shall we go and have a look at doors that we shall make | esteem, had swelled into a giant. Nor was it by any means diffi- * Yes!” roared Hagh 


: cult for the most unobservant persun to detect this state of feel * You speak like a man,” said Mr. Tappertit, “ a cordial shake 








a pretty good clattering at before long, eh, brother.’ 
» . . s ' rt 
Hugh answering in the affirmative, they went slowly down to || ing in the quondam ‘Prentice, for it not only proclaimed itself | hands with you.” With these conciliatory « mstanions turadined 
Westminster, where both houses of Parliament were then sitting. | impressively and beyond mistake in majestic walk and | the action to the word ; and Hugh mecting his advances readily, 
' of great heartiness 





Mingling in the crowd of carriages, horses, servants, chairmen, | kindling eve, but found a striking means of revelation in his | they performed the ceremony with a show of 


link-boys, porters, and idlers of all kind, they lounged about; | turned-up nose, which scouted all things of earth with deep dis- 


v 
} 
‘ 


, ‘ ’ , 
said Mr. Tappertit, looking round on the assembled 





while Hugh's new friend pointed out to him significantly the | dain, and sought communion with its kindred skies. vat brother What's-his-name and I are old acguaint- 


weaker parts of the building, how easy it was to get into the || Mr. Tappertit, as chief or captain of the Bulldogs, was attended | ance. You never heard any thing more of that rascal, | sup- 

































































jobby, and so to the very door of the House of Commons; and | by his two lieutenants ; one, the tall comrade of his younger life, pose, eh 
how plainly, when they marched down there in grand array, their | the other a ‘Prentice Knight in days of yore—Mark Gilbert, ** Not a syllable,” replied Hugh. “I never want to. I don't 
roars and shouts would be heard by the members inside; with a | bound in the olden time to Thomas Curzon, of the Golden Fleece believe I ever shall. He's dead long ago, I hope.” 
great deal more to the same purpose, all of which Hugh received | These gentlemen, like himse!/, were now emancipated from the * It's to be hoped, for the sake of mankind in general and the 
with manifest delight. *prentice thraldom, and served as journeymen; but they were, happiness of society, that he is,” said Mr. Tappertit, rubbing his 
He told him, too, who some of the Lords and Commons were |} in humble elevation of his great example, bold and daring spirits, | palm upon his legs, and looking at it between whiles. “ Is your 
by name, as they came in and ovt; whether they were friendly | and aspired to a distinguished state in great political events other hand at all cleaner? Much the same Well, I'll owe you 
to the Papists or otherwise ; and bade him take notice of their Hence their connection with the Protestant Association of Eng- |, another shake. We'll suppose it done, if vou've no olection.”” 
liveries and equipages, that he might be sure of them in case of land, sanctiowed by the name of Lord George Gordon ; and henes Hugh laughed again, and with such thorough abandonment in his 
need. Sometimes he drew him close to the windows of a pass- their present visit to the Boot mad humour that his limbs seemed dislocated, and his whole frame 
ing carriage, that he might see its master’s face by the light of * Gentlemen !” said Mr. T , taking off his hat asa grea danger of tumbling to pieces; but Mr. Tappertit, so far from re- 
the lamps and, both in respect of people and localities he general might in addressing his troops. ‘ Well met My | ceiving this extreme merriment with any irritation, was pleased 
showed so much acquaintance with every thing around, that it does me and you the honour to send his compliments per self.” to regard it wih the utmost favour, and even to join in it, so far 
was plain he had often studied there before; as, indeed, when ** You've seen my lord too, have you!” said Dennis. “J sec is one of his gravity and station could, with any regard to that 
they grew a little more confidential, he confessed he had him this after . decency and de 1 which men in 1 places are expected to 
Perhaps the most striking part of all this was the number of “My duty called me to the Lebby when ovr shop shut un: ma 
people—never in groups of more than two or three together— and I saw him there, sir,” Mr. Tappertit replied, as he and his Mr. ‘I t not stop here, as many public characters 
who seemed to be skulking about the crowd for the same pur- leutenants took their seats. * How do you do!” nm t have ¢ ; ‘ g up his brace of lieutenants, intro 
pose To the greater part of these a slight nod or look from * Lively, master, lively,” said the fellow “ Tlere's a new ‘ dil to the \ commendation ; declaring him to 
H gh's companion was st ficient greeting ; but, now and then brother, regularly put down In black and white by Muster Gash- be a man Who, ats es ast se in which they lived, could 
some man would come and stand beside him in the throng, and, ford ; a credit to the cause ; one of the stick-at-nothing sort ; one not be too much cherished Further, he did him the honeur to 
without turning his head or appearing to communicate with him, | arter my own heart. D'ye see him! Has he got the looks of a | remark, that he would be an acquisition of which even the United 
would say a word or two in a low voice, which he would answer man that'll do, do you think !"" he cried, as he slapped Hugh on Bulldogs might be proud ; and finding, upon sounding him, that 
in the same cautious manner. Then they would part, like the back he was quite ready and w g to enter the society, (for he was 
strangers. Some of these men often re-appeared again unex- ** Looks or no looks,” sail Hugh, with a drunken flourish of his not at all particular, and would have leagued himself that night 
pect in the crowd close to Hugh, and, as they passed by, | arm, “I’m the man you want. I hate the Papists, every one of vith any thing, or any body, for any purpose whatsvever.) caused 
pressed his hand, or looked him sternly in the face; but they ‘em hate me and | hate them. They do me all the harm the necessary pretiminaries to be gone into m the spot Che 
never spoke to him nor he to them; no, not a word they can, and I'l do them all the harm Zcan. Hurrah!” tribute to this great merit delighted no man more than Mr. Den 
It was remarkable, too, that whenever they happened to stand * Was there ever,” said Dennis, looking round the room, when nis, a8 he himself proclaimed with several rare and surprising 
where there was any press of people, and Hagh chanced to be the echo of his boisterous voce had died away ; ** was there ever ‘ s; and indeed it gave unmingled satisfaction to the whole 
looking downward, he was sure to see an arm stretched out— such a game boy! Why, I mean to say, brothers, that if Muster assembly 
under his own perhaps, or perhaps across him—which thrust out Gashford had gone a hundred mile and got together fifty men of * Make any thing you like of me!" cried Hugh, flourishing the 
some paper into the hand or pocket of a bysta vider, and was so the common run, they wou! been worth this one ‘ l‘ut me on any duty vou 
suddenly withdrawn that it was impossible to teli from whom it The greater part of the in y subscribed to this || } lere’s my captein—here's 
came ; nor could he see, in any face, on glancing quickly round, opinion, and testified t oks of Wy word of command, 
the least confusion or surprise. They often trod upon a paper | greats gnificance. Mr n for a a se s e-handed, or set 
ke the one he carried in his breast, but his companion whispered long time in silence, as judg 1 drew a lighted torch to the king's throne itself'"’ With that he smote 
him not to take it up—not even to look towards it—so there they a little nearer to him, and eved him over more carefully ; then Mr. Tappertit on the back with such violence that his little body 
let them lie, and passed on went close up to him, and took him apart into a dark corner seemed to shrink into a mere nothing ; and roared again until the 
When they had paraded the streets and a!l the avenues of the “T say,” he began with a thoughtful brow, * aaven’t I seen || Very four s near at hand were startled in their beds 
building in this manner for near two hours they turned away, and you before !” In fact, a sense of something whimsical in their companionship 
bis friend asked him what he thought of what he had seen, and * It's like you may,” said Hugh, in his careless way, “I don't |) seemed to have taken entire possession of his rade brain. The 
whether he was prepare d for a good hot piece of work if it should know ; shouldn't wonder.” bare fact of being patronized by a great man, whom he could 
come to that * The hotter the better.” said Hugh. * I'm pre- * No, but it’s very easily settled,” rned Sim ** Look at have crushed with one hand, appeared in his eves so eccentric 
pared for anv thing.”"—** So am J,” said his friend, ** and so are me. Did you ever see me before! You wouldn't be likely to for ! that a hind of ferocious merriment gained the 
inv of us;"" and they shook hands upon it with a great oath, get it, you know, if vou ever did. Look at me. Don't be afraid ; mastery over , and quite subdued his brutal nature. He 
and with many terrible imprecations on the Papists I won't do you any harm Take a good look—steady now.” ! ‘ ; toasted Mr. Tappertit a hundred times ; 
As they were thirsty by this time, Dennis proposed that they The encoura r way in which Mr. Tappertit made this re ‘ ed himsell a Bulldog to the core , and vowed to be faithful 
‘ i repair together to the Boot, where there was good com- quest, and coupled it with an assurance that he needn't be fright ) ‘ ‘ , s veins 
ny and strong liquor. Hugh yielding a ready assent, they bent ened, amused Hugh m y—so much deed, that he saw \ f co nents Mr. ‘I ertit received as matters of 
ther steps that way with no loss of time nothing at ail of the smail man belore him, through closing his c ( ittes eno i their way, but entirely attributable 
This Boot was a lone house of |} iblic entertainment, situated in eyes ina fit of hearty laughter, which shook his great broad sides to 3 Vast ervorty liis « iihed se possession only de 
ields at the back of the Foundling Hospital ; a very solitary until they ached again ed Hugh the more; and, in a word, this giant and dwarf 
Spot at ti it period, and quite deserted after dark. The tavern stood * Come said Mr. T ipper growing a ! le t ti ler ‘ ) pw i bade fair to be of lor F itinuance, 
at some distance from anv high road, and was approachable this disrespectful treatment * Do you | vy me, fe 1 ‘ to be t it to command and the other con 
a dark and narrow lane ; so that Hugh was much surp * Not I,” cried Hugh. “Ha, ha, ha! NotI But I should ered it an ex te pleasantry to obey. Nor was Hugh by 
fnd several people drinking there, ar ] creat merriment going on uke to ine s| oe Wer VO SCTUpit to act Ww yut pre 
He was still more surprised to find among them almost every * And vet I'd have wagered a seven-s pier said Mr cis Le ‘ ' r when Mr. ‘J t mounted on an 
the sd caught his atte in the crowd ; but his companion Ta pertit, fo ling his arms, ard confro ng him w i his legs en ¥y Cask, W 1 st ! y way of rostrum in the room, and 
having whispered him outside the door that it was not considered side apart and firmly inted on the ground, “that you once were v tecred a speech m the alarming « : en at hand, he 
good manners at the Boot to appear at all curious about the com hostier at the May-pole.” placed st sue t and i he grinned from ear 
anv, he Kept 3s own connsel 1 made no show of re y n Hi 1 his eyes on heari this, and i ced at him » ear at every w he sai ew i OXpPressive ts to 
Before putting his lips to the "Ww 1 was brought for great s e Ters int t ent of ‘ ‘ t those who were at 
t DD s drank in a loud v e the he 1 of Lord Ge € And so you were, too said Mr. T rtit, ¥ r h first true st ea to remarkably attentive, 
u President of 1 Great IP st t Associatior w“ nh away Ww tac esce y play es Whe aid ? eves anal were . t 
toast Hugh pledged likewise with corresponding enthusiasm. A ever deceive—uuless it was a young woman! Don't you know t was not ‘ however, at the Boot, nor were 
i rwho was present, and who ¢ ed to act as the appointed me now t “ ry ers econ ‘There were some men 
sitrei of the company, forthwith str supa Scot reel: and “Why it an’t "IH h faltered ‘ ee er t i ' ‘ iw alk ', low-rooled cham 
that t s so v i yr i Hug s trie Aho 4d * An said Mr. Tapper ‘Are y sure of that’? You t est ¢ Lime and when any of this 
en sing before se from t r seats as by 7 us reme er G. Varde Fi \ ) vent ere e to come im soon alter 
. r J, to the great ada at i « ( assemuUscd gucsts Certa vH i ® c her ie ered DV en too t Aurds ist i the others! | re 
perlormed an extemporaneous No-Poy dance that he in’t te ! eve em « ,ors " 1 it was ear 
- —— “Your erco cown t ( re I was ¢ tofr ev ¢ et 8 X piace y  CIOCK, tt 18 
CHAPTER THIRTY-NINTH time. to ask era v t ed off ne l e pm s whispered very much oa r 
The a lanse w ) the 1 1a of Hugh and s new solate I er a prey to t rest S$, and a e res Cive Ae} a t r a) ‘ i 
} 1 ¢ ed from the company a e B had not vet sub of it—« tv said Mr. 7 f ove , s two ef ) em 
siced, and the two dancers were s panting from their exer- “ Of course Id cried Hugh. * And I saw you ther ‘ vhat em » be rey rom others ; 
tions, which had been of a rather extreme and violent character, “Saw me there !"’ said Mr ertit Yes, I should t 4 ‘ ‘ vere not th en ve one of them 1 turn to 
When the party was reinforced by the arrival of some more guests, you did see me there. The place would be troubled to go on the newspapers which were strewn upon the table, 1 from the 
Who, being a detachment of Unned Bulldogs, were received with without me Don't vou remember my thinking you liked the Saint James’ Ch e, | 'lera Chro rP ce Adver 
Verv flattering marks of dist ion and respect vagabond, and on that account ¢ g toc rel with yo ’ st ‘ 1 read to rest a low Voice some passage having 
Toe leader of this small party—for, ling self. they were then, huding vou detested him worse tha poison, going to Crink reie nee to t t i \ 11 y were & » deeply in 
but three in number—was our old acquaintance, Mr Tappertit, || with you! Don't you remember that!” jj terested. But the great attraction was a pamphlet called The 
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| coceeeinasaeeeneiememenenainetiiatanenamianatiasamiaminiaeiemmemenaniaiiaan ——— se 
Thunderer, which espoused their own opinions, and was supposed 
at that time to emanate directly from the Association. This was 
always in request ; and whether read aloud to an eager knot of 
listeners or by some solitary man, was certain to be followed by 
stormy talking and excited looks. 

In the midst of all his merriment and admiration of his captain, 
Hugh was made sensible, by these and other tokens, of the pre- 
sence of an air of mystery akin to that which had so much im- 
pressed him out of doors. It was impossible to discard a sense 
that something serious was going on, and that under the noisy 
revel of the public-house there lurked unseen and dangerous mat- 
ter. Little affected by this, however, he was perfectly satisfied 
with his quarters, and would have remained there till morning 
but that his conductor rose soon after midnight to go home ; Mr 
Tappertit following his example left him no excuse to stay. So 
they all three left the house together, roaring a No-Popery song 
until the fields resounded with the dismal noise. 

« Cheer up, captain!” cried Hugh, when they had roared them- 
selves out of breath. ‘ Another stave !” 

Mr. Tappertit, nothing loath, began again; and so the three 
went staggering on, arm in arm, shouting like madmen, and de- 
fying the watch with great valour. Indeed this did not require 
any unusual bravery or boldness, as the watchmen of that time, 
being selected for the office on account of excessive age and ex- 
traordinary infirmity, had a custom of shutting themselves up 
tight in their boxes on the first symptoms of disturbance, and re- 
maining there until they disappeared. In these proceedings Mr. 
Dennis, who had a gruff voice and lungs of considerable power, 
distinguished himself very much, and acquired great credit with 
his two companions. 

“* What a queer fellow you are !” said Mr. Tappertit 
80 preciously sly and close. Why don't you ever teil what trade 


“You're 


you're of !” 
« Answer the captain instantly,” cried Hugh, beating his hat 
down on his head ; ** why don’t you ever tell what trade you're of?” 
“I'm of as genteel a calling, brother, as any man in England ; 
as light a business as any gentleman could desire.” 
asked Mr. ‘Tappertit. 
** No ’prenticing. 


“ Was you ’prenticed to it!” 

**No. Natural genius,” said Mr. Dennis, 
It come by natur’. Muster Gashford knows my calling. Look at 
that hand of mine—many and many a job that hand has done, 
with a neatness and dexterity never known afore. When I look 
at that hand,” said Mr. Dennis, shaking it in the air, ** and re- 
member the helegant bits of work it has turned off, I feel quite 
molloncholy to think it should ever grow old and feeble. But 
sich is life!” 

He heaved a deep sigh as he indulged in these reflections, and 
putting his fingers with an absent air on Hugh's throat, and par- 
ticularly under his left ear, as if he were studying the anatomical 
development of that part of his frame, shook his head in a despond- 
ent manner, and actually shed tears 

“ You're a kind of artist, | suppose—eh !” said Mr. Tappertit. 

* Yes,” rejoined Dennis; * yes—I may call myself a artist— 
a fancy workman—art improves natur’—that's my motto.” 

* And what do you cau this 
stick out of bis hand. 

“That's my portrait atop,” Dennis replied ; d'ye think it's 
like?” 

“ Why—it’s a little too handsome,” said Mr. 
“ Who did it—you '” 

“1!” repeated Dennis, gazing fondly on his image. ‘ I wish 
I had the talent. That was carved by a friend of mine as is now 
no more. The very day afore he died he cut that with his pocket- 


Tappertit. 


knife from memory! I'll die game, says my friend, and my last 
moments shall be dewoted to making Dennis’ picter. That's it.” 

* That was a queer fancy, wasn’t it!’ said Mr. Tappertit. 

“ It was a queer fancy,” rejoined the other, breathing on his fic- 
titious nose and polishing it with the cuff of his coat, * but he 
was a queer subject altogether—a kind of gipsy—one of the 
finest stand-up men you ever see. Ah! He told me some things 
that would startle you a bit, did that friend of mine, on the morn- 
ing when he died.” 

“You were with him at the time, were you?” 
Tappertit 

*“ Yes,” he answered with a curious look, “I was there. Oh! 
He wouldn't have gone off half as 


I had been with three or four of his 


said Mr. 


yes certainly, I was there. 

comfortable without me. 

family under the same circumstances. They were all fine fellows.’ 
* They must have been fond of you,” remarked Mr. ‘Tappertit, 


’ 


looking at him sideways. 

*“«T don’t know that they was exactly fond of me,” said Dennis, 
with a little hesitation, * but they all had me near ‘em when they 
departed. I come in for their wardrobes too. This very hankecher 
that you see round my neck belonged to him that I've been speak- 
ing of—him as did that likeness 

Mr. Tappertit glanced at the article referred to, and appeared 
to think that the deceased's ideas of dress were of a peculiar and 
by no means an expensive kind. He made no remark upon the 
point, however, and suffered his mysterious companion to proceed 


without interruption. 
“ These smalls,” said Dennis,, rubbing his legs, “these very 
smalls—they belonged to a friend of mine that's left off sich in- 


cumbrances for ever : 


this coat, too—I've often walked behind 


| 
| 


| 


'* said Mr. Tappertit, taking his | 





| a hackney-coach—ah, many and many a day ! 


this coat in the streets, and wondered whether it would ever 
come to me: this pair of shoes have danced a hornpipe for an- 
other man, afore my eyes, full half a dozen times at least: and 
as to my hat,” he said, taking it off and twirling it round upon 
his fist—** Lord! I’ve seen this hat goup Holborn on the box of 
» 

“You don’t mean to say their old wearers are all dead, I hope?” 

said Mr. Tappertit, falling a little distance from him as he spoke. 


“Every one of ’em,” replied Dennis. “ Every man, Jack !” 


There was something so very ghastly in this circumstance, | 


and it appeared to account in such a very strange and dismal 
manner for his faded dress—which, in this new aspect, seemed 
discolored by the earth from graves—that Mr. Tappertit abrupt- 


| 


ly found he was going another way, and, stopping short, bade 


him good night with the utmost heartiness. As they heppened 


to be near the Old Bailey, and Mr. Dennis knew there were turn- || 


keys in the lodge with whom he could pass the night, and dis- 
cuss professional subjects of common interest among them before 


a rousing fire and over a social glass, he separated from his com- | 


panions without any great regret, and warmly shaking hands with 
Hugh, and making an early appointment for their meeting at the 
Boot, left them to pursue their road. 

“That's a strange sort of man,” said Mr. Tappertit, watching 
the hackney-coachman’s hat as it went bobbing down the street 
“T don't know what to make of him. Why can’t he have his 
smalls made to order, or wear live clothes, at any rate ?” 

** He’s a lucky man, captain,” cried Hugh. 
have such friends as his.” 

“IT hope he don’t get ’em to make their wills, and then knock 
“em on the head,” said Mr. Tappertit, musing. ** But come. The 
United B.’s expect me. On!—What’s the matter 

“I quite forgot,” said Hugh, who had started at the striking of 
a neighbouring clock. “I have sumebody to see to-night—I must 
turn back directly. The drinking and singing put it out of my 
head. It's well I remembered it '” 

Mr. Tappertit looked at him as though he were about to give 
utterance to some very majestic sentiments in reference to this 
act of desertion, but as it was clear from Hugh's hasty manner 
that the engagement was one of a pressing nature, he graciously 


” 


forbore, and gave him his permission to depart immediately, 
which Hugh acknowledged with a roar of laughter 

“Good night, captain !’’ he cried. ‘I am your's to the death, 
remember!" 

** Farewell!” said Mr. Tappertit, waving his hand. ‘ Be bold 
and vigilant !" 

* No Popery, captain roared Hugh. 

“ England in blood first ! cried his desperate leader. Where- 
at Hugh cheered and laughed, and ran off like a greyhound. 

“That man will prove a credit to my corps,” said Simon, turn- 
ing thoughtfully upon his heel. ** And let me see. In an altered 


state of society—which must ensue if we break out and are vic- 


™ 


torious—when the locksmith's child is mine, Miggs must be got 
rid of somehow, or she'll poison the tea-kettle one evening when 
I'm out. He might marry Miggs if he was drunk enough. It 
shall be done—I'll make a note of it.” 


CHAPTER FORTIETH. 


Little thinking of the plan for his happy settlement in life 
which had suggested itself to the teeming brain of his provident 
commander, Hugh made no pause until Saint Dunstan's giants 
struck the hour above him, when he worked the handle of a 
pump which stood hard by with great vigour, and thrusting his 
head under the spout, let the water gush upon him until a little 
stream ran down from every uncombed hair, and he was wet to 
the waist. Considerably refreshed by this ablution, both in mind 
and body, and almost sobered for the time, he dried himself as he 
best could; then crossed the road, and plied the knocker of the 
Middle Temple gate. 

The night-porter looked through a small grating in the portal 
which greeting Hugh re- 


with a surly eye, and cried * Halloa 
turned in kind, and bade him open quickly. 
* We don’t sell beer here,” cried the man; “ what else do 
you want?” 
* To come in,” Hugh replied, with a kick at the door. 
** Where to go to!” 
** Paper-buildings.” 
* Whose chambers 


” 


“Sir John Chester's.” Each of which answers he emphasised 
with another kick 
After a little growling on the other side the gate was opened, 
and he passed in, undergoing a close inspection from the porter 
as he did so. 
* You wanting Sir John at this time of night 
“Ave!” said Hugh. “I! What of that?” 
‘Why, I must go with you and sce that you do, for I don't 


said the man. 


” 


believe it 
« Come along then 
Eyeing him with suspicious looks, the man, with key and lan- 


**T should like to 


tern, walked on at his side and attended him to Sir John Ches- | 
ter’s door, at which Hugh gave one knock that echoed through | 


the dark staircase like a ghostly summons, and made the dull 
light tremble in the drowsy lamp. 
“Do you think he wants me now !"’ said Hugh. 


| 
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Before the man had time to answer, a footstep was heard with 
in, a light appeared, and Sir John, in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, opened the door. 

“Task your pardon, Sir John,” said the porter, pulling off his 
hat. “ Here’s a young man says he wants to speak to you. It's 
late for strangers. I thought it best to see that all was right.” 

“ Aha!” cried Sir John, raising his eyebrows. * It's oon, mes- 
senger, is it! Goin. Quite right, friend. I commend your pru- 
dence highly. Thank you. God bless you. Good night.” 

To be commended, thanked, God-blessed, and bade good 
night by one who carried * Sir” before his name, and wrote him- 
self M. P. to boot, was something for a porter. He withdrew 
with much humility and reverence. Sir John followed his late 
visiter into the dressing-room, and sitting in his easy chair before 
the fire, and moving it so that he could see him as he stood, hat 
in hand, beside the door, looked at him from head to foot 

The old face, calm and pleasant as ever; the complex; n, 
quite juvenile in its bloom and clearness; the same simile - the 
wonted precision and elegance of dress ; the white, well-ordered 
teeth; the delicate hands; the composed and quiet m 


ar 





every thing as it used to be: no marks of age or passion, tg 
hate, or discontent : all unruffled and serene, and quite delight- 
ful to behold. 

He wrote himself M. P.—but how! Why, thus. 


He had stood 


Tt was a 
proud family—more proud, indeed, than wealthy. 
in danger of arrest ; of bailiffs and a jail—a vulgar jail, to which 
small incomes went. 


the common people with Gentlemen of 


| ancient houses have no privilege of exemption from such cruel 


laws—unless they are of one great house, and then they have 
A proud man of his stock and kindred had the means of sending 

3 °. 
him there. He offered—not indeed to pay his debts, but to let 
him sit for a close borough until his own son came of age, which, 
if he lived, would come to pass in twenty years. It was q 





ite as 
good as an insolvent act, and infinitely more genteel. So Sir 
John Chester was a member of Parliament. 

But how Sir Jolin! Nothing so simple or so easy. One touch 
with a sword of state, and the transformation 1s effected. John 
Chester, Esquire, M. P. attended court—went up with an 
address—headed a deputation. Such elegance of manner, so 
ld 


Mr. was too common for such merit. A 





many graces of deportment, such powers of conversation, cou 
never pass unnoticed 
man so gentlemanly should have been—but Fortune is capri- 
cious—born a duke ; just as some dukes should have been born 
labourers. He caught the fancy of the king, knelt down a grub 
and rose a butterfly.—John Chester, Esquire was knighted, and 
became Sir John 

“IT though: when you left me this evening, my esteemed 
acquaintance,” said Sir John, after a pretty long silence, “that 
you mtended to return with all despatch ?” 

**So I did, Master.” 

*“‘ And so you have?” he retorted, glancing at his watch. “Is 
that what you would say ?” 

Instead of replying, Hugh changed the leg on which he leant, 
shuffled his cap from one end to the other, looked at the ground, 
the wall, the ceiling, and finally at Sir John himself: before 
whose pleasant face he lowered his eyes again, and fixed them 
on the floor 

** And how have you been employing yourself in the mean- 
while’ quoth Sir John, lazily crossing his legs. ** Where have 


? What harm have you been doing ?” 


you been 

* No harm at all, master,” growled Hugh, with humility. “I 
have only done as you ordered.” 

* As I wuat!” returned Sir John. 

“ Well, then,” said Hugh uneasily, “ as you advised, or said I 
ought, or said [ might, or said that you would do if you was me. 
Don’t be so hard upon me, master.” 

Something like an expression of triumph in the perfect control 
he had established over this rough instrument appeared in the 
knight's face for an instant ; but it vanished directly, as he said 
—paring his nails while speaking : 

**When you say I ordered you, my good fellow, you imply 
that I directed you to do something for me—something I wanted 
Now 


I am sure I needn't enlarge upon the extreme absurdity of euch 


done—something for my own ends and purposes—you see ! 


an idea, however unintentional ; so please —and here he turned 
Will you !” 


his eyes upon him—* to be more guarded. 
“ T don't know what 


* said Hugh. 
You catch me up so very short.” 

* You will be caught up much shorter, my good friend—infi- 
ed his 


*T meant to give no offence, 


nitely shorter—one of these days, depend upon it,” rep! 
patron, calmly. “ By-the-hye, instead of wondering why you 
have been so long, my wonder should be why you came at all.— 
Why did you !” 

“ You know, master,” said Hugh, “ that I could’t read the hill 
I found, and that supposing it to be something particular from 
the wav it was wrapped up, I brought it here 

“ And could you ask no one else to read it, Bruin?” said Sir 
John 

«No one that I could trust with secrets, master. 
naby Rudge was lost sight of for good and all—and that's five 


Since Bar- 


years ago—I haven't talked with any one but you.” 
. 


** You have done me honour, I am sure.’ 
“T have come to and fro, mastcr, all through that time, when 








- 


- 
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there was anything to tc‘l, because I knew that you'd be angry 
with me if I stayed away,” said Hugh, blurting the words out, 
after an embarrassed silence ; * and because I wished to please 
you, if I could, and not to have you go against me. There— 
that’s the true reason why I came to-night. You know that, mas- 
ter, | am sure.” 

“You are a specious fellow,” returned Sir John, fixing his 
eyes upon him, “and carry two faces under your hood, as well 
as the best. Didn't you give me in this room, this evening, any 
other reason ; no dislike of anybody who has slighted you lately, 
on all occasions, abused you, treated you with rudeness; acted 
towards you more as if you were a mongrel dog than a man like 
himself ?” 

“ To be sure I did!” cried Hugh, his passion rising, as the 
other meant it should; “ and I say it all over now again. I'd do 
anything to have some revenge on him—anything. And when 
you told me that he and all the Catholics would suffer from 
those who joined together under that handbill, I said I'd 
make one of ’em if their master was the devil himself. I am one 
of °em. See whether I am as good as my word, and turn out to 
be among the foremost or no. I mayn’t have much head, master, 
but I’ve head enough to remember those that use me ill. You 
shall see, and so shall he, and so shall hundreds more, how my 
spirit backs me when the time comes. My bark is nothing to my 
bite. Some that I know had better have a wild lion among ‘em 
than me when I am fairly loose—they had !” 

The knight looked at him with a smile of far deeper meaning 
than ordinary ; and pointing to the old cupboard, followed him 
with his eyes while he filled and drank a glass of liquor; and 
smiled when his back was turned with deeper meaning yet 

* You are in a blustering mood, my friend,” he said, when Hugh 
confronted him again. 

“Not I, master!" cried Hugh. “I don’t say halfI mean. I 
I haven't got the gift. There are talkers enough among 


’ 


can't. 
us; I'll be one of the doers.’ 

“Oh! you have joined those fellows, then?” said Sir John, 
with an air of most profound indifference. 

“Yes. I went up to the house you told me of, and got put 
down upon the muster. 
Dennis—” 

“ Dennis, eh?” cried Sir John, laughing. “ Ay, ay! a pleasant 


” 


There was another man there named 


fellow, I believe 
“A roaring dog, master—one after my own heart—hot upon 
the matter, too—red hot.” 


“So I have heard,” replied Sir John, carelessly. ** You don't 


happen to know his trade, do you !” 
“ He wouldn't say,” cried Hagh. 


“ Ha, ha!” laughed Sir John. “* A strange fancy—a weakness 


” 


‘**He keeps it secret. 


with some persons—you'll know it one day, I dare swear.” 


* We're intimate already,” said Hugh. 

“ Quite natural! And have been drinking together, eh?” pur- 
sued Sir John. “ Did you say what place you went to in company 
when you left Lord George's ?"’ 

Hugh had not said or thought of saying, but he told him; and 
this inquiry being followed by a long train of questions, he related 
all that had passed both in and out of doors, the kind of people 
he had seen, their number, state of feeling, mode of conversa- 
tion, apparent expectations and intentions. His qu 


so artfully contrived, that he seemed even in his 


1estioning was 
own eves to 
volunteer all this information rather than to have it wrested from 
him; and he was brought to this state of feeling so naturally, 
that when Mr. Chester yawned at iength and declared himself 
quite wearied out, he made a rough kind of excuse for having 
talked so much 

“There—get vou gone,” said Sir John, holding the door open 
** You have made a pretty evening's work. I told 
You'll have an 


to his hand 
you not to do this. 
opportunity of revenging yourself on your proud friend Haredale, 


You may get into trouble. 


though, and for that you'd hazard anything, I suppose '” 

“IT would,” retorted Hugh, stopping in his passage out and 
What do I stand a chance 
A fig for ‘em all; I have 


looking back ; “* but what do 7 risk? 
of losing, master! Friends—home? 
none ; they are nothing to me. Give me a good scuffle; let me 


pay off old scores ina bold riot where there are men to stand by 
me; and then use me as you like—it don’t matter much to me 
what the end is!" 

** What have you done with that paper ?” said Sir John. 

“| have it here, master.” 
} 


“ Drop it again as you go along; it's as well not to keep sucl 


things about you.” 

Hugh nodded, and touching his cap with an air of as much re- 
spect as he could summon up, departed. 

Sir John, fastening the doors behind him, went back to his 
dressing-room, and sat down once again before the fire, at which 
he gazed for a long time, in earnest meditation. 

“This happens fortunately,” he said, breaking into a smile, 
“and promises well. Let me see. My relative and I, who are 
the most Protestant fellows in the world, give our worst wishes 
to the Roman Catholic cause; and to Saville, who introduces 
their bill, I have a personal objection besides ; but as each of us 
has himself for the first article in his creed, we cannot commit 
ourselves by joining with a very extravagant madman, such as 
this Gordon most undoubtedly is. Now really, to foment his dis- 


turbances in secret, through the medium of such a very apt instru- 


i 


ment as my savage friend here, may further our real ends; and 
to express at all becoming seasons, in moderate and polite terms, 
a disapprobation of his proceedings, though we agree with him in 
principle, will certainly be to gain a character for honesty and up- 
nfinite 


rightness of purpose which cannot fail to do us i service, 


and to raise us into some importance. Good! So much for pub- 
As to private considerations, | confess that if these 


h does 


lic grounds 
vagabonds would make some riotous demonstration (whic 
not appear impossible,) and would inflict some little chastisement 
on Haredale as a not inactive man among his sect, it would be 
extremely agreeable to my feelings, and would amuse me beyond 


measure Perhaps better.’ 


When he came to this point he took a pinch of 


Good again 
snuff—then 
beginning slowly to undress, he resumed his meditations by say- 
ing with a smile: 

“TI fear, I do fear exceedingly, that my friend is following fast 
His intimacy with Mr. Dennis 


is 


in the footsteps of his mother 


verv ominous. But I have no doubt he must have come to that 


end any way. If I lend him a helping hand, the only difference 
is that he may, upon the whole, possibly drink a few gallons, or 
puncheons, or hogsheads less in this life than he otherwise would 
It’s no business of mine. It's a matter of very small importance ! 


So he took another pinch of snuff and went to bed 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

Tue death of Sir David Wilkie, on his passage homeward from 
Egypt in the Oriental, is a great loss to the British school of 
painting, of which he was one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments ; more especially as the world is thus deprived of the fruits 
of his Eastern travel, which, had he lived, would have enriched 
cause of his death is 


many future exhibitions. The immediate 


understood to have been the * Syrian fever,’ but it did not 
manifest itself till on his voyage home: indeed he had enjoved 


good health during the whole of his journeyings in the East. The 


Oriental left Alexandria with a clean bill of health, and all the 


passengers appeared well when she touched at Malta on the 


26th; but the next day Sir David complained of a slight attack 


of fever; which, however, he thought would subside if he con- 
fined himself to spare diet and avoided exertion. On the 3ist 
the vessel entered the Bay of Gibraltar, and Jaid-to for despatches ; 


shortly after she got 


{ 
- 


but no one was allowed to go on shore 
1, Mr. Woodburn, who was Sir 


under weig! David's travelling- 
companion, went to beg him to come to breakfast ; but he wished 
first to see the doctor. Mr. Gattie, a medical man, immediately 
went, and found him in a very dangerous state, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Browne, used every endeavour to save him, but in 
vain. Sir David gradually sank, though without apparent bodily 


suffering, and expired at eight on the morning of the Ist of June 


The captain, at the request of the passengers, returned to land 
the body at Gibraltar; but the governor would not permit this to 
be done, and the remains of the great artist were consigned to 
had | 


the deep with the usual solemnities. Sir David, it is said, 


been anxious to return home for some time, and declined visiting 


thens on account of the delay. He was bring- 








both Caire and / 
ing to England for publication portraits of the Sultan and the 
| 


Pasha of Egypt; the latter being almost the last work of his pencil 


David Wilkie was born in 1785; consequently he was only i his 
fifty-sixth vear—an age when the artist's career is often far from 
the close. The first picture that Wilkie exhibited at the Roval 
Academy was the * Village Politicians ;" its extraordinary merits 
at once stamped the reputation of the voung painter, and laid the 
foundation of his fame the next year he pro- 
duced the “ Blind Fiddler,” which adorns the National Gallery, 

He con 
tinued to exhibit at least one finished picture every year, and 
sometimes the “ Card * Rent Day,” “C 
Finger,” “ Village Holiday,” ** Blind Man's Buff,” * Distraining 
and * Reading the W:ll,” fol- 


This was in 1806 


and may be regarded as the perfection of his first style 


two Players,” ut 


for Rent,” “ Penny Wedding,” 


lowed in succession, with others of less note, until the pro- 





duction of ** Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the 
Battle of Waterloo,” 


painting had been gradually becoming more free and forcible, and 


in 1822. Up to this time his manner of 
his colouring more rich and brilliant, his execution being equally | 
remarkable for finish and elaboration. His subsequent visit to 
Italy and sojourn in Spain effected a complete alteration in his 
style, which he appears to have remodelled after the Spanish || 
school ; this change was strikingly manifested on his return, in 
the ** Siege of Saragossa,” and other pictures exhibited at the 
Roval Academy in 1829; and its influence has continued with slight 
modifications ever since. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
various works Wilkie subsequently produced ; almost every an- 
ourto eight. Among them may 


g. in 1832, which was pur- 


nual exhibition contained from f 
be mentioned “ John Knox Preachin 
chased by Sir Robert Peel for fifteen hundred guineas ; 
*“ First Council of Qu in 1838 
first date of his exhibiting till the present time scarcely a year 
he 


and the 





een Victoria,” In short, from the 





passed, excepting in his absence on the Peninsula, without 
appearance of some remarkable picture , and during these thirty- | 
five years they numbered about a hundred, including portraits 

This is perhaps fewer than successful artists are in the habit of | 
painting, though it does not include all his works ; but Wilkie, {/ 


especially in the first twenty years of his career, wrought most 





laboriously : he considered no pains too great to perfect his ideas, 
which were slowly matured, and elaborated with infinite care and 
patience. He was accustomed to model the figures for his com- 
positions in wax or clay, and arrange the groups in a box, to 
which the light was admitted through a hole, that he might judge 
besides this, he made studies of the 


Mr. Windes, 


of Tottenham, possesses a cabinet of Wilkie’s sketches to the 


of the effect of chiaroscuro 


effect of colour, and separate studies of the details 


number of six hundred ; some dashed off with the pen on backs of 


letters, others carefully drawn with lead pencil, and some freely 


painted : this valuable collection was authenticated by the painter 
himself, who examined the whole, and only rejected one item as 


spurious 
Wilkie was a great painter of petty incidents ; his fancy was 
homely and material, and never rose to the height of a lofty 


theme. He seems to have conceived no subject, however hum- 
ble, in the abstract or as a whole, but to have accumulated a 
number of little points, from which he selected such as suited his 
purpose. These he combined with great judgment, and presented 
with extraordinary force and distinctness ; for his perception was 


*nsity and mimuteness. His mental vision 





microscopic both in in 
was short-sighted, so to speak ; hence his cones ptions were limit- 


ed in their scope, and pinned down to details. He depicted what 


he saw with marvellous fidelity and consummate skill ; but in ob- 


serving character he had a quicker eve for little peculiarities than 


broad, distur gu shing traits ; he was extremely felicitous in @x- 


pressing momentary action and sensation. Almost every person 





in his pictures is act rally ¢ ngaged in doing sometl this Coh- 


ung 
veys that impression of life and reality which constitutes the in- 
terest of Wilkie’s pictures, and contributes so greatly to their 
popularity. Nearly every one of his paintings has been engraved, 
and the prints are mostly popular. ‘The power and mastery of his 


execution and the refinement of his art were undoubtedly im- 


portant elements in his success ; no painter, indeed, owed more 
to elaboration and finish than Wilk He excelled in scenes of 
common life and common character, but failed in his atte mpts at 


he 


time of his departure for 


historical subyects ; while in portraiture o 


ftener disappointed 
p to the 
bent of h 


ypwed the 
o his powers, he was unvarvir 


than pleased l the Peninsula, 


when he fol! $s genius and preserved the styl 


so well suited t gly successful, but 


thereafter his ambition to attain the grand style led him astray 


’ 


His new manner of painting was as ill adapted to his minute per- 


Yet 


1 for the artist to 


ceptions as were the elevated themes he afterwards chose 


] 


im his most signal failures there 1s always much 


admire. We reserve a detailed review of his various productions 
until the opportunity that, we trast, will ere long be afforded the 
merits of this great painter, by an ex- 


, then R 


e nomber of thirty, 


public of appreciating the 
In 1812, Wilk 
exhibition of his pretures and 


but 


for they were seized for the rent of the 


hibition of all his works A., opened an 
sketches, to th 
in Pall-mall ; the speculation seems to have been a losing 


Mr. Boys, of 


us memento of this occurrence, in the 


one room 


Golden-s juare, has a cur) 


shape of a catalogue, on which the broker, who had taste enough 


to wish to possess some of the paintings, though he was not ac 


quainted with their value, has marked the prices he proposed to 
buy them at * The Blood Fiddler,” we believe, is put down for 
the munificent price of three pounds, end others for like sums 
This, though the estimate of an tenorant man, serves to show 
how limited was the fame of Wilkie at that tune, notwithstand- 

vw he had then achneved what will always be esteemed as mas 
terpieces in their way : now a scrap of paper with a few strokes 
of his pen is worth more. The tide of fortune, however, soon 
turned, and Wilkie obtained high prices: doubtless his pictores 
will always fetch much more than he got for them. He has re- 
ceived, perhaps, larger sums for copyrights than any artist of the 
present day: for that of the “ Chelsea Pensioners” he was paid 
twelve hundred pounds, and for others in proportion 


ter Queen Victoria's ac- 


Wilkie was knighted 


cession to the throne 


in 1837, soon al 


He was never marred; and his sister 


presided over his household, at Kensington 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTER FROM LONDON, 
I was amused the other day, in turning over the leaves of 


Ameri 


cal humbug to her majesty 


another book on a, written by a Mr. Combe, phrenologi- 


the queen of this happy realm; and 


in noticing with what close attention he had marked the state of 
the thermometer every time he dipped his pen in ink, and put on 


nl 


it some flaw in our sk ills or some im- 
The learned gent 
long chapter, I recollect, after informing the world that there are 
several bends in Long Island Sound, pt 
reeches one night on his way from Boston to New-York, gives 


8 spectacics to pick o 


‘itor ! P 
s itions eman, in one 


nertfection in our iv 


and that he sle in his 





vb 

us a | sophical dissertation, of considerable length, on the 
subject of ‘ventilation,’ complaining bitterly, of course, at the 
villamous want of anything of that kind on board American 
steamers, lecture-rooms, court-houses, and all sorts of other 


houses in the United States, which I suppose, as I progress in the 
per 1sal of his book, I shall find accounted for on phrevological 
principles ; and that the fault is to be ascribed to some one or 


more bumps, in or out, that the learned gentleman has found 
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pervading the generality of American skulls. When this learne d 
gentleman, with his thermometer in his left hand, next puts the 
thumb and fore-finger of his right on the beautiful little head of 
the Queen of England, I hope he will ascertain why it is that 
‘*her majesty's theatre,” the Italian opera of London, 1s no better 
ventilated than the tow-boat steamers and state prisons of the 
United States. In this city of ‘ perfection,’ planted in the centre 
of ‘absolute wisdom,’ it is strange that these important things 
are no better attended to than in that dark and benighted corner 
of the world called the United States of America, where these 
wise lecturers on phrenology, Egyptian mummies, animal mag- 
netism, and so forth, go from this country and find things so very 
odd and strange, so outlandish, nasty and abominable, that their 
delicacy, one would think from their looks, has often been as near 
the rack as was the virtue of the Piedmontese femme de chambre, 
when she accidentally run against the extended hand of Sterne 
as he lay in bed with his plush breeches on. We were at the 
opera last night, and the house was stuffed and jammed from the 
third heavens down to the bottomless pit. Every nook and corner, 
except the queen's boxes, was so pressed that they could hold 
no more 
band. Whether the royal pair ‘ walked on the terrace” 
day or not I have not opened the newspaper to examine. li was 


Madame Grisi's benefit, and ‘the cast’ was strong enough to 


The queen was not there, nor was her handsome hus- 
yester- 


have drawn a full house, had the performance been advertised to 
take place even in the infernal regions Besides, the music would 


and 


the feelings of etheral spirits more pure 


have rendered 
sweet, or softened the rugged nature of auld Clootie himself 
Think of seeing Tamburim, Rubini, Persiani, Viardot, and Tag- 
lioni, in one night would not that draw a house, think ve’ 
If not, * just drop in’ on such another occasion, and see what 
you think of “her majesty's theatre."" We had the pleasure to 
see and hear all these celebrated characters in one night ona 
similar occasion, at the same house, when we were in London 
three years ago. Three years seems to have had no other eflect 
upon them than to improve them in all respects. Grisi can do 
what she pleases with her voice and her audience into the bar- 
gain 


there as if by magic 


She takes them both upon her lips, and suspends them 
One, spell-bound, ecstasied, enraptured 

the other, more beautiful than dew-drops upon the lilly of the 
valley, distills a mellow sweetness into the soul and melts the 


heart to tears, Rubin, with the vast compass Of his astonishing 


notes, grasps undivided attention, and pleases scarcely less than 
Grisi. Tamburini, handsome in person, noble in bearing, gracetul 


in manner and tread, overwhelms all hearts with the richness 
and pathos of his tones. Persian, fragile and sylphlike in texture 
and fabric, seems like a still small voice from the celestial re- 
gions 


within the reach of 


There seems to be no very astonishing depth or variety 


that sweet little enchantress, nevertheless 
she venetrates the bosom of her audience, and wrings out the 
sweetest emotions of the heart. As I listened for five hours to 
this galaxy ui almost transcendant talent in all its rich variety, 
I could not but remark the distinct effect of the various parts of 
the performance upon the audience. And, perhaps, there is no 
place where one can get a key to the national feeling and bent 
of mind so easily as in a public theatre. The Italian opera of 
London is a very expensive theatre, carried on at a vast outlay 
of money, and generally embraces in the company the best talent 
in the world. Consequently it is the most expensive theatre to 
Visit im existence ; so that, as a general thing, few go there who 
may not be said to be amongst the wealthy or upper classes of the 
country ; and these, whenever there happened to be any thing 
remarkably boisterous in the performance, threatening a fight 
and a ‘regular row’ among all hands, were all carried off their 
bravo! 


lone 


seats, as it were, clapping, stamping, crying ‘ bravo! 
bravo! bravo!’ till it seemed as if they never would have « 


with their applause; while the more tender, plaintive parts, 
those sweet, touching scenes that reach down deep into the sen- 
sitive soul, and bring up gushing tears from the very bottom of a 
subdued heart, generally passed off with very little emotion ! 
struck the hour ol! 


'* The ten thousand clocks of London had 


After which they cleared 
La Gitana 


twelve” before the opera was over 


away for the favourite ballet, im two acts, called 


“ag oni was 1e¢ coddess ¢ iis periormance , am ifa spirit hac 
Tag! the godd f this perf lif | had 


dropped from another world, it could hardly have been more 


wrial, graceful, and apparently supernatural in its movements, 


than was this surprising and incomparable dancer.” 1. E. ¢ 
| g 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


e 


LATE PRODUCTIONS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


WITH EDITORIAL REMARKS. 





Tuere are at present three popular tales in the course of pu 
* Ten Thousand a-Year,” by Samuel Warren, utp 
appearing in Blackwood's Magazine, which is good ; 
O'Malley,” by Samuel Lover, in the Dubiin U 


which is still better; and * Barnaby Rudge,” by the inimitable 


lication 
* Charles 
versity Magazi: e, 


* The Poachers,” 


Boz, which, in our judgment, is best of all 
by Captain Marryatt, recently completed, is also a capital affair; 
but, upon the whole, we object to this mode of publishing, in 


which a story is eked out from month to month, to the great vexa- 


tion of the reader and the no small annoyance of the publisher. (| 


Charles O'Malley is Mr. Lover's best production, which is no or- 1 


dinary praise, for we thought his earlier sketches of Irish life and 
manners the most graphic that have appeared in print since Miss 
Edgeworth wrote. Besides the spirit and fun with which he writes 





in prose, he occasionally diversifies the narrative with a song, | 


either grave or gay, but always excellent. The last of these we 
copy below 
When the battle is o'er, and the sounds of fight 
Have closed with the closing day, 
How happy, around the watch-fire’s light, 
To chat the long hours away; 
To chat the long hours away, my boy, 
And talk of the days to come, 
Or—better still, and a purer joy— 
To think of our far-off home 


How many a cheek will then grow pale, 
That never felt a tear! 

And many a stalwart heart will quail, 
That never quailed in fear! 

And the breast that, like some mighty rock 
Amid the foaming sea :— 

Bore high against the battle’s shock, 


Now heaves like infancy 


And those who knew each other not, 
Their hands together steal ;— 
Each thinks of some long-hallowed spot, 
And all like brothers feel 
Soch holy thoughts to all are given ;— 
The lowlhest has his part; 
The love of home, hke love of heaven, 
Is woven in the heart. 
The following, the latest production of Tom Moore, addressed 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, shows that though by this time 


some fifty or by'r lady inclining to threescore, he retains all the 


fire and vivacity of early youth. It is full of those exquisitely apt 
allusions and felicitous turns of expression in which the English 
Anacreon excels. It breathes the very spirit of classic festivity 
Such an imvitation to dinner is enough to create an appetite in 
any lover of poetry 
Some think we bards have nothing real— 
That poets live among the stars, so 
Phat poe E 
Their very dinners are Weal,— 
(And heaven knows, too oft they are so :)— 
For instance, that } istead 
Of vulgar chops, and stews, and hashes, 
First conrse,—a phoenix, at the head, 


we have, 








] 
Done in its own celestial ashes 

At fvot, a cvgnet, which kept singing 
All the time its neck was wringing 

» dishes, thus—Minerva’s owl, 
Or any such like learned 

Doves, suc! 
When Ci 


Larks stew'd in morning's roseate breath, 


} 
fowl , 





1 as heaven's poulterer gets 


pid shoots his mother’s pets 


Or roasted by a sunbeam’s splendour ; 
And nightingales, be-rhymed to death— 
Like young pigs whipp'd to make them tender 


Such fare may suit those bards who're able 
To banquet at Duke H imphrey’s table, 
But as for me, who've long been taught 

To ei 
And can put up with mutton, bought 

Where Brombam* rears its ancient steeple ; 
Tf Lansdowne will consent 
My humble feast, though rude the fare, 
Yet. seasoned by that salt he brings 


it and drink like other people ; 
to share 


From Attica’s salinest springs, 

‘Twill turn to dainties ; while the eup, 
Beneath his influence brightening up, 
Like that of Baucis, touched by Jove, 
Will sparkle fit for gods above! 


Charles Mackay is one of the few poets of the present day who 
can His * Wiad of the Winter Night,” 


love to roam,” so beautifully set and sung bv Russell, have made 


write a song ** Some 


him extensively known. The following jeu d’esprit from his pen 


is in the true vein 
As I was sitting in a wood, 
fv cover, 


Under an oak tree's lee 
Musing in pleasant solitude, 

Who should come by but John my lover 
He and kissed my cheek, 

Then, warmer growing, kissed the other 
While I exclaimed, and 


op » Jd? 
Le quiel, do. Til cail my mother : 


pressed my hand 





tr, 
strove to shriek, 
at 


H 


» saw mv anger was sincere, 
And lovingly 
Then wiping from my cheek the tear, 
He sat | g besid 
He feivn'd such prettv amour 
Breath'd suc 
Ico ld but smile, w le w 


* Be quiet, d 


began to chide me; 


iin on the grass e me; 
S Woe, 


+} 


i sweet vows one alter other, 


} 
ispernmyg tow, 
i) 


1! Tiicall my mother! 


He talked so | . and talked so well, 
And swore he 
I felt more grie?t than I can tell 


When 


“Oh! John,” said I, * and must thou go! 





meant not to deceive me ; 


with a sigh he rose to leave me! 


I love thee ter than all other; 
There ts no need to hurry so, 
° meant to call 





never my mother" 


* A picturesque village in sight of Mr. Moore's residence. 
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Sear naa cen aT 
DESULTORY SELECTIO 


JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE, 


Hits long thin legs, about as thick as a strong walking-cane, 
and ef much such a shape, were encased in a pair of tight smal}- 
clothes, so tight that they seemed part and parcel of the limbs of 
the wearer. Handsome white stockings were fastened with great 
tidiness at the knees by a small gold buckle, and over them, 
coming about half-way up the calf, were a pair of what, I believe, 
are called hose, coarse and country knit. He wore shoes; they 
were old-fashioned, and fastened also with buckles, h 
He trod 





like an Indian, without turning his toes out, but plan 


ing them down straight ahead. It was the fashion in those days 


to wear a fan-tailed coat, with a small collar, and buttons far 


apart behind and few on the breast. Mr. Randolph's were the 
reverse of all this, and, instead of his coat being fan-tailed. jt 


was what we believe the knights of the needle call swallow- 


tailed : the collar was immensely large; the buttons behind we re 


in kissing proximity, and they sat together as close on the br: ist 


His 


waist was remarkably slender; so slender that as he stood with 


of the garment as the feasters at a crowded public festival 


his arms a-kimbo he could easily, as I thought, with his long bony 
fingers have spanned it. Around him his coat, which was very 
tight, was held together by one button, and in cor sequence, an 
attached 

About his neck he wore 


inch or more of tape to which it 


was was perceptit le 


where it was pulled through the cloth 


a large white cravat, in which his chin was occasionally bur 


as he moved his head in conversation; no shirt-collar was per- 


ceptible ; every other person seemed to pride himself upon ti 


° 


size of his, 9s they then wore large. Mr. Randolph's complex 
ion was precisely that of a mummy, withered, saffron dry, and 


a 


hloodiess ; yet you could not have placed a pin's point on his face 


where you would not have touched a wrinkle ; his lips were th n, 
compressed and colourless ; the chin, beardless as a boy's, was 


broad for the size of his face, which was small; his nose was 
straight, with nothing remarkable in it, exce pt perhaps it was too 
short. He wore a fur-cap, which he took off, standing a few m 
I observed 


characteristic which is sav! to have marked many men of talent— 


ments uncovered that his head was quite sinall, a 


Byron and Chief-Justice Marshal!, for instance 
All accounts agree in praising the oratorical powers of Ran 


he} . 
dolph. His manner was generally slow and impressive; his voice 


squeaking, but clear and distinct, and, so far as it could 


} be heard, 





His gesture was chief 
The 
which he used it has been remarked by all 


When he was sarcastic, amidst a thousand 


what he said was clearly understood 


} 


with his long and skeleton-like finger impressiveness with 


who have heard him 
it would say, stronger 
than language, to the individual whom he meant, ** Thou art the 
man.” In his choice of language he was very fastidious, making 
sometimes a considerable pause to select a word. His reading 


was extensive, and in every department of knowledge—romances, 





tales, poems, plays, vovages, travels, history, biography—a 





rested his attention, and each had detained him long eno 
His mind 


g, as he never de- 


render him familiar with the best works of the kind 
was naturally erratic, and his desultory readin 
voted himself to a profession, and dipped a little into all, 


mental He seldom 
that 


creased his natural and 


soned, and when he did it was with an 


waywardness rea 


effort Was paint 


He said 


$ speeches in the Senate of the United States, 


and which cost him more trouble than it was worth 


himself, in one of h 


“that he had a defect, whether of education or nature was imma 


terial, perhaps lefect which | 





it proceeded from both—a « 


ic life to the present 





abled him, from his first entrance into publ 


hour, from what is called a regular speech 


DECEIVING CHILDREN. 


bov, twelve years of age. As 


Dr. B 


ntered the house the mother took him aside, and told him she 


was called to visit a sick 
he « 
could not get her bov to take anv medicine exrcey 

“Well, then,” said Dr. B. “T 


old enough to be reasoned with.” 





He went to the bey, and after an examination, said to! 
“My little man, vou are very sick, and must take some medicine 
It will taste badly, and make you feel badiy for a little while 


and then I expect :t will make vou feel better.” 


The doctor prepared the medicine, and t hov took it es 
man, without Vv resistance ; and he would Ke from his mother 
ari r that the physician had prescribed “ tal 
t 7 else from her. She had so often « ceived n 1 told i 

it was ¢ “ 1 Sie ive med ‘ t Vi ad $s 

any t g she said. But saw at ¢ t Dr. B. was te g 
vim the fruth, and he trusted 1 He knew when he took e 
{ ter draught just Ww at > eYpec 

I s sin le cident contains tr of deep and s em 
n tance, ceserv r ca cons of every pare 
* Honesty” with as well as with all others, and in all cure 
cumstances, s the o« y 

ABSENCE OF MIND. —Absence of mind appears to be gaining 
rround all over the ¢ niry AY yt ed wore e other 
day threw her t tu COOK stove, Whie sue Very allec- 
tionately nursed a leg of mutton 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE GOAT AND BOOTS. 


Tuose who have passed through the beautiful little village of J 
in Devonshire, have no doubt had their attention arrested by the 
unassuming but classical little steeple of the village church which 
peeps out ata distance, imspiring one with mingled feelings of 
awe and joy ;—awe at the mystic sacredness which a village church 
jmparts to the weary traveller, and joy at knowing that you are 
approaching one of the cleanest and prettiest towns im the west 
of England, to say nothing of the delight conveyed to the inward 
man by the impending signs * The Gre vhound,” ** The Golden 





Lion,” ete. ete. and the humbler notification ** Good entertamn- 





- m.. 
ment for man and beast The Reverend Charles -is the 
perpetual curate of this little church, a man possessing all the at- 


tributes which distin the zealous, meek-minded, and kind- 


guish 
hearted divine. On a Sunday morning may be seen the wealthy 
neighbour in his carriage, and the humble cottager on foot, on 
nded 
enforced with a degree of humility and sim- 


A circ 


with reference to this reverend gentleman of which I took a note 


nity 





their way to hear the immutable truths of ch expou 
by this worthy pastor, 


} 


his sacre umstance occurred 





plicity well becoming l calling 


house of 





About six miles from the village in question Is a rust 
entertainment, known as the ** Goat and Boots,”’ not less remark- 
able for its *‘ nut-brown ale ™ than its facetious and jolly landlord 
To this house the most of the neighbouring artizans and labourers 


pations, to 





repair after the fatigues of their diurnal occu " enjov 
J 
le results of 





“mine host's " beverage, and to discuss the probs war 


or peace here all the complicate d que stions connected with the 


“corn laws ” and the *“‘ currency" are determined by these vil- 


lage Hampdens and Cromwells. On one of these occasions, when 


there was a fierce debate progressing on the subject of our “ rela- 


tions with foreign powers,” I happened to be present, and I per- 
ceived that reference in most of the knotty points was made to 
an elderly gentleman, who had evidently been indulging ia “ mine 


host’s ” ** nut brown,” and I could perceive that he was viewed 


by the company with great respect, mingled with s irprise. Occa- 





sionally might be heard in allusion to this erly gentleman a 
sper, * Who would have thought it possible ?"’ ** Well, it must be 





' The elderly personage soon discovered that these remarks 


were applied to himself—that, in fact, he was taken for the curate 


] 


of the village church I have described ; 1 


and, being a wag, he de- 
termined to keep up his assumed character. He consequently took 


occasion to remark, that ** thot 





haman might nm d then 


dulge in moderate drinking, it was not to be inferred that an ha- 


red. ** Soc 





bitual drunkard was to be he contended, 








“was a virtue ;” and St. Paul was referred to as good authority to 
warrant a little wine being taken to comfort the inward man. At 
length he, by way of showing t! he practised good will and 
charitv to all men, invited the whole company and their friends 





llage church on Sunday 


ised to give them a good 


to attend the v evening, when he prom- 


sermon ; and, after the service was over 





nd cheese ‘eer as they might choose to take. 


as much bre 


he whole of the party, witht exception of “ mine host,” ac- 


cepted the invitation. About six o'clock in the ever ing of the Sun- 





























day following, the mbhabrtants of the little village I have described 
were truly amazed by perceiving out forty persons, who had 
evidently been trave lling some distance. make their appearance, 
most of them bearing the marks of labourers. On the church bemg 
opened the whole of this party entered. Such a congregation had 
ever been scen within the sacred walls. The worthy parson was 
equally at a loss to account for so great an attendance ; and per- 
ceiving that most of the party were men of humble birth, took 
sed su t- 
toe sin of 
decree of 
ol tecto 
t 1 yy ve 
a fe y of uneas ssa tis new po noi the ¢ rega 
u and ‘ netiv d one of them whisper, “7 sh ie 
i ¢ s e might pitch into ¢ bread and 
8 ihe serv he rco ed, that portion of t con 
greg w“ 1 was the of regularly atte nz the ¢ ren 
cay the 7 vy be d who « nsidered themselves - 
Vile the ¢ ; nent ¢ e reverend pasto The clerk 
¥ alterwarcs heard a degree ¢ m nt 4 d « ontent 
t these me tha ed | ’ He a uth t j em 
e service ro © « r st be « sed lo his 
essitle wever, one of t party re 1. “Com 
ur 7 s yar n my ; s od un, 
car i N¢ ‘ 4 = ne eth wo! Vv 
‘stor appeared, and, to his amazeme is informed that he had 
vite 1, a few days pres g, atthe *Goata ] s*’ at 
—, Na ] ; 1’ to take and 
cheese and ale after eve g sery that they were not 
t € t e out of All the protestations of ignorance of 
@ tact Ov the worthy pastor were unavaiing ; destruc- 
onto the oullding was tareatened—and but for the mterpos: 
t of the civil force, the threat would, in all probability, have 
been carried into effect. And it is no less singular than true, that 


many of the pastor's flock, even up to this day, cannot but ! 
heve that the 


c- 
visiter at the 
SAMIVEL | 


reverend gentleman had been a 
froat and Boots ” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We concur with our correspondent Fluvius that a portion of our city 
revenue could not be better employed than 


haths in 


in the construction of 


the 


East and North rivers for pu accommodation, and 





| exempt from charges His plan isa g ,and we may re- 
cur to the sulject again.— We can afford W. no farthe forma- 

} tion respecting the cé m ple tre nof the Croton Water-works than 
may be obtained from the Report of the C ussioners, wh 

| gives a gentle hint that we shail not get a « yn of “mure and 
wholesome water” for tiwo years to come, u 7 ’ doubt. 
less be much hydraulic hilarity in hon ft erent T 





we say we do not know wh y the pleasant cus of chiming 


church-bells has become obsolete in this city, unless he that 
there are no bel!s to chim This ¢ ¢ i ar 
happy to learn, will be sunplied by the s perh peal of hells which 


has been procured for the New Trin Church 


when completed, this sacred edifice % m erery respect t 
most magnificent temple of de f on this nent 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROI 


» 
\. 
SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1841 


Samuel Hahnemann.—Every body is familar with the fact, 


that at the beginning of this century the distinguished German 


physician, whose name heads this articl » founded a new school 
of medicine on principles altogether opposite to those of former 
practitioners. ‘The name he bestowed on this novel theory was 


Homaopatha, derived from the two Greek words * omoios ” and 
“* pathos,” signifying “like ’’ and ‘ disease,” in allusion to the 
leading principle of the new discovery, that * like cures like,”— 
somalia similibus curantur. This theory was gradually adk pted 


by many of the regular practitioners in Germany, France, and 


England ; and of course it shortly afterwards found proselytes 
in our country. This new mode has of late formed a prominent 





topic of conversation in all es; and we have not been iat- 
tentive observers of its progress among us. With the desire of 
information, as natural to our craft as curiosity is said to be to the 
better half of creation, we have read every thing conecrning it 


which has come under our notice, with av devoting a 





leisure hour to an article on the subject The other day we hap- 


pened to take up a Life of Hahnemann, from the pen of one of 
ysicians, Doctor A 
beauty of the st 


Dr 


ierature 


our most accomplished and prominent j; 


the 


vie and 
Hull 


Eur pe, 


toa 
of the laborious student and 


r i oe 
risead at 


Gerald Hull, and were sur; 


the ability with which the biography is written is pe- 


culiarly well versed in the languages and |i 


paper 


scholar 


ol 


bears the stamp 


He 


and this 


finished has travelled extensively abroad, and enjovs 


{ 








the esteem oO] many oO] the most distinguished men ol science on 
the continent Hav ng long shared the general o} ion that 
homeopathy was only the latest fi rm ot ¢ mi} ricism, an ! Hahne - 
mann himself a visionary theorist, we were not prepared to find, 
as we have learned from the writings of Dr. Hull, that sys- 
tem numbers at the present time nearly two thousand followers 
among European practitioners, and about a hundred and fifty in 


our own Cuuntry This does not certainly prove il 





takes away from the reproach of quackery, and entitles it 
to the consideration of the faculty and of the pu As for 
Hahnemann himself, who ts now liv: Paris in the enjoyment 
of a green old age, which is in itself an argument in favour of 
his theory, he a pears to have beet rmiv zeal s the pur 
suit of truth, indefatigable in st y and experiment a most 


voluminous writer. Dr. Hull furnishes us with the ut 


less than sixty-one elaborate original works from his pe 


some twenty 
and Ita it The 


vol transiations from the 








in, coctor draws a paralicl between the 
great Hippocrates ar 1 Hahnemann, the latter of w n he ¢ 
ders € juaily remarkable 1 the str s Greek tor his tree 
dom from prejudice, his disregard of mere hy esis, and his 
careful analysis of facts. Hahnemann s " cine at the 
University of Leipsic, wt 1 he entered at eoftwenty. He 
supported hums ‘ gi academical ¢ t transiating a 
nuniber ot English works >» German. It was some years after- 
wares, while engaged on a version of ¢ en's Materia Medica, 
that he conceived the first idea of the theory now ide hed with 
his name. He tried s own pers the experiment of 
tak r Peruvian bark a state of ! » i} 1 that the 
§ ir to € ol el ent lever 
ce mtonuw © exm nents w rother 





t was, a firm ¢ vu 1 his own m 

t it yer ic ad st a> s are to tee 

i produce sim *\¥ toms a person 

| shi st vi ! y years alte 
wards, and has ever since been « ca lm re ing to the vio 
lent attacks of his professional « nents, and 1} uissen t 4 
the principles of the new coctr | this brief out e ot his 
life, our lady readers would deem us inexcusable if we passed 
over the somewhat romantic circumstances of his second mar 
riage The yout bridegroom was at this time about eighty 
the bride of his choice a Parisian belle, possessed of youth, 


beauty, and accomplishments; a distinguished mistress both of 


the pen and pencil. She had been rescued by Hahnemann's skill 


pul 


from an apparently incurable disease ; and we may suppose that 
*he loved her for the dangers she had passed,” and that in her 


case, as often happens with her glorious sex, she gave him her 











affection in payment of the debt of gratitude she owed him. The 
love she bore her octogenanan bridegroom was of the most dis 
imterested kind. She insisted upon two conditions before con 
senting to the marriage ; first, that she s ld receive no portion 
of his immense property, either during his hfe or after his 
dea t at the whole should descend to hie first wife's chil 
dren ; and secondly, that he should divide all his available funds 
at once among those children The only compliment she would 
accept was a | 1 old wedding-ring T) s anecdote is cha 
racteristi and it ows us that woman ts the same every 
where generous, cond e @ 1 disite rested ; and we would 
ratier ave this passag i Ha nemann's life than all his wide 
spread fame. A marrage of this kind between January and 
May offers but sl der prospects of lasting happiness ; fut in 
this case expectation has been disappomted, and so have all the 

vy gallants and cavahers of France, who, after beginning by 





sugt y i this ar ated fidelity to an 9 

spouse, prophesying a far different result, and using all the artil 
v of their graces to , about, have ended by awardu g 
r the respect and admiration to which her conduct has entitled 

her Itis due to Ha to say, that he 1s as youthful in his 





old days as old Hardy in the play, who considered himself * quite 


hty If he can teach the world the art he has so 


’ 


sed himself, of w.oning faw ladies’ hearts and 


} j + ¢ } that 
lands yurseore years, there needs no skill to foresee that that 


popu 


ius much, not that we en 


hoof his practice will be 


self We have wr ten t 


more lar than homeropathia 


ier beheve 














or disbelheve the 1 NV theory So much has been said im ite fa- 
\ . and by men of 1 intelliwence, as almost to st 
our doubts; but on e other hand, the great mass of medical 
giand and America, an r whom are many of the 
tellects of the age, condemn it in the most unqual: 
hed terms his can be accounted for only on the ground that 
the system Is € er not true, or that they have not examined it 
with the attention merits. Our only e 1 writing this arts 
cle has been to convey some information to our readers on a 
toy of frequent occurrence, and to express our h 1} opinion of 
the a ty and industry displayed by our towns 1, Dr. Hell, in 
the biography of Hahnemann. During his recent visit to Paris, 
our eminent surceon, D Valentine Mo called upon Dr 
Hahnemann, who is now ¢ ty-Six Voat 1, and was so favour 
y impressed with the good qualities of head and heart of the 


great relormer, as to make hin the 


frequent subject of conversa 


The Pi ) The ape M s Jane 


Sloman as apner 








former upon the Piano f e has created no small amount of as- 
t shment among the most « cal and scientific circles of this 
city By her sudd t ‘ da e; the youthful 
ness, modesty, grace, and native veliness of her person and 
face; the ease, br nev, ver, and d vey of her performance 
upon a dilli musical mstrument, she has at once pl ced her 
self foremost am rt t y extraordinary musicians of the 
dav Her s " been wonderful, but not undeserved ; for 
certainly the loud and repeated pplause of a crowded audience, 
composed of the most refined people in New-York, has never 
een bestowed mamore worthy object. Miss Sloman, al 
though « eav ' has devoted much time and exertion 
to the AC m n ola ipaa complete as it must be 
gratifying to herself lto those frends who have watched her 
career i have looked forward in hope and surety of success to 
the dav when the v es of the publhe should cover her with 
praises, and the las ld crown her with wreaths and sweet 
flowers—sy ’ of their apprecia 1 of deserving talent. In 
‘ nu iw it press, we reioice at cess of one 680 
you ran so promis Md 
Loag s Due Wea ) i loss how to com 
mence a review of this work. Llow to rank it we > not know, ex 
cept among a ils, for appea every July, with  prarse 
worthy pu y It ist a if ' l ia ane y 
c lia, « | I r gd mamiy » lacts, sei n 
I ’ ! Vv pia ort y t i ‘ tors prelace 
whi 1} ! y [ e, ina das i, swagye 
ind ‘ ' 1 kind of a style Dive 
fixed ri sv ts s, (the ed 
‘ I i ‘ tu la ed curre vy.) 
and s re ! eral terms f cash 
vance ' l ‘ i tive 1 erol the casn 
ste and t e deserves the grat le of the age 
] Dire ! ‘ much ¢ : and contams no 
kk s t ari t i ! atte bee ’ i i ‘ vant ‘ ! 
: cry previous volume. To obtain such a degree of 
fulness a eguired great labour and expe » herther 
of w us be spared by the 3 sher. We hav ecard the 
price ¢ >: But we re y « ler it a very moderate 
ren r for the lefatigable lustry and great expense 
re re r s¢ nNoiation ] our ugment, I " yworth is the 
only man to manufacture a Directory. According to Halleck 
there are fourteen poets in every ward, and playwrights and 
authors innumerable ; but in the whole city of Gotham there is 
hot 





one Directory-maker—the incomparable Longworth 
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| we Cabs — = a 
© o> ote eee le ee a od a 
| In summer’s cot, our lawns among, minstrel wakes And by the ro - mantic sound, the youths maidens round. ft + light 
| The village his song; harp’s Invites and Beneath moon- 
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pines we meet, wild, impatient feet, And, as he the advance In timely pairs to weave the dance. Then to fro we lightly go, Hither, careless 
On strikes string, and thither, whither, 
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To and lightly go, Hither, careless Thro’ the maze we taught led by love. Thro’ maze we rove, by nature, le by love. 
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On greensward seats recline the old, While oft they chant in rustic rhymes | The sires in sons their youth resume, And ev'ry a that pastime gives, 
And, pleas’d, their children’s bliss behold, | Remember'd sports of other times ; Grey matrons in their daughters bloom, From youth to age, reflected lives. 





PUBLIC DINNER, IN EDINBURGH, TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 


The author of Barnaby Rudge, the inimitable Tale we are now publishing. | 


Setpom has a tribute more thoroughly deserved been in this 
city more worthily and becomingly paid. Professor Wilson took 
the chair, and was supported on the right by the honoured guest, 
Sir George Warrender, Bart. Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Sir 
Charles Bell, Professor Alison, Professors Christison, Trail, and 
Alex. Blackwood, Esq Charles Neaves, Esq. Dr. ). M 
Moir, (Delta;) and on the left by the Right Hon. the Lord Pro- 
vost, Hon. Bouverie Primrose, Sir Edward Lees, Captain Archi- 
bald Sinclair, R. No Mr. Shernff Cay 
Pitteuchar, Major Irton, Hon. Mr. Kerr, and Angus Fletcher, Esq 

We give these names to indicate the character of the meeting 
More than 250 persons attended. Every party was represented in 
it, and it was, indeed an assembly of which Mr. Dickens had reason 
The cloth having been removed, upwards of 150 
received by the company 
Professor Wilson, of 


Syimne, 


to be proud 
ladies entered 1} 
standing, and testifying their applause 
course, proposed Mr. Dickens’ health. And, 
The theme deserved such a speaker, 


ie galleries, and were 


equally of course, 
amidst tumultuous cheering 
and the speaker was at home inthe theme. But strongly as we 
are tempted, we can only extract two passages from this brilliant 
address—*“ How, I ask you,” said Professor Wilson, ** has our 
friend's popularity been attained- 
ed? It has been attained in the first place during an age more 
prolific of great men in poetry and in all the various walks of fic- 


I sav, how has it been attain- 


tion than any other which ever illustrated the annals of this country 
( Hear.) He had formidable competitors, and rivals not only amongst 
those now living, but amongst those who have lived for a century 
back ; and when we look and consider that it is the mind of those 
people he has appealed to, who are not surely ignorant of the immor- 
tal efforts of Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett, and all 
at once find a man who, as far as | understand, had no external 
aids to trust to, and a man not 
any creed or class, attaining such a popularity—(great cheering) — 
what I ask is, if the popularity of such a man can be attributed 
but to insight—to an almost divine insight into the workings 
of human nature, its passions and affections, and into the compre- 
hensive soul, and into the tender heart, and into all the gnefs, 
sorrows, raptures, joys and agonies of his fellow-men. (Renewed 


Richardson, 


William Drysdale, Esq. of 


pandering t@the corrupt tastes of 


and laughter)—his fame has been achieved by powers which are 
expressed in one word, the greatest of all words when applied to 
an author—originality.”” (Loud cheers.) ‘The professor afterwards 
I am determined to avoid all critical delineation 
I shall do so; 


continued :—* 
of the merits and genius of our illustrious guest 
but I cannot express, in a few ineflectual words, that delight 
which every human bosom feels in the benign spirit which per- 
vades all his creations. (Great cheering.) Uow kind but how 
good a man he 1is—what strength his genius acquires by that pro- 
found sympathy which feels for the material with which he deals, 
which ts at all times the affections of his fellow-creatures. ‘Their 
prosperity and hopes are overwhelmed by unfortunate circum- 
stances, by miseries under which they do not sink, trusting to 
their own self-endurements, trusting to those principles of truth, 
and honour, and integrity which are as strong surely in those un- 
cultivated bosoms—which are to be found im as great strength 
amongst those in the lowest hovels as in the halls of nobles or in 
the pal laces of kings.’ (Great cheering.) 

* He is a satirist, he satirises human life, but he does not sati- 
—he does not wish to pull down what 1s high 
he does not seek to represent 


rise to degrade it 
into the neighbourhood of the low ; 
all virtue as a hollow thing on which no trust or confidence is to 
be placed. No, he satirises selfishness and hard-hearted cruelty— 
he only exposes, in a hideous hght, those principles which are to 
but which, when brought into the lght, 


tvrants than if placed on 


be found m ordinary life, 
\lowers more terrific 
Dickens’ acknowledg 


render their 
thrones.”” (Great cheering ) Mr 


ment of 





' 


hose honours was in the best possible taste and the deepest fee 


ing. He 


interesting circumstances connected 
with his writings, and added: ** The distinction you have con- 
ferred upon me is one which I never hoped, and of which I never 
dared to dream. That it ich I shall never forget ; and 


that while I live I shall be proud of its remembrance, you must 


mentioned some 


Is one wil 


well know 
Scotland withe I shall love, 


and even 


ta thrill of gratitude and pleasure 
her hills, and her houses, 
and if in the future works which 





while I ha 
the very sto 


ive life, her people. 
nes of her s treets 
may he before me vou should discern—heaven grant vou may— 
a brighter spirit and a clearer wit, | pray you to refer it back to 
this night, and point to that as a Scottish passage for evermore 
(Lond cheers.) I thank vou again and again, with the energy of 


cheering.) Yes, gentlemen—ladies and gentlemen—yes—(cheers |. @ thousand thanks in each one; and I drink to you with a heart 


I shall never hear the name of this noble capital of 


as full as my glass, but far less easily emptied, I do assure you 

(Great laughter and cheering.) We can refer to only a few of 
the speeches that followed. Mr. P. Robertson delighted the 
meeting with his manner of giving Scott's memory. ‘I should 
like to see Caleb Balderston shaking hands with Samuel Weller 
—(loud laughter)—to see Davie Galletly jump with delight to 
hail his brother Barnaby Rudge—(renewed laughter)—to know 
with what sympathy and kind affection poor Jeanie Deans would 
look on the unfortunate Nelly ; (great applause) or if [might be 
allowed another illustration in the comic vein—at Do-the-boys 
Hall how Dominie Sampson would have exclaimed at the ar- 
rangements of Squeers—prodigious ! (This burst was followed 
with laughter and applause.) Mr. Dickens, in afterwards coupling 
the literature of Scotland with the name of Professor Wilson, al- 
luded to the latter in a strain we quote with peculiar pleasure 

**T am glad to remember the time when I believed him to be a 
real, actual, veritable old gentleman—that might be seen any dav 


hobbling along the high street with the most brilliant eye—but 
that is no fiction—and the grayest hair in all the world—who 


wrote not because he cared to write—not because he cared 
llow-men, but who wrote 





the wonder and admiration of his fe 


: . ; 
cause he could not help it—(/oud cheers)—because there was al- 


ways springing up in his mind a clear ar d sparkiing stream ol 
poetry which must have vent ; and, like the glittermg fountain in 
the fairy tale, draw what you might, was ever at the full, and 


never languished even by a single drop or bubble. ( Loud cheers.) 


I had so fig nd when | saw the protessor 


red bim in my mind; a 
two d avs ag I was dis} sed 


ro striding along the parltament house, 


to take it as a personal off heh was vexed to see lim lovk 80 
heartvy—I drooped to see twenty Christophers in one —I began 
to think that Scottish life was all lights and no shadows.”’ (Loud 


cheers) Among the toasts was one to the memory ol Wiuikie, 
aiso given with ad nirable feeling beauty by Mr Dickens. 


’ 
nd 
The meeting did not separate till aiter 12 o'clock. 





Exoven saip.—* She was always busy and always quiet, was 
written on the tomb-stone of a lady 
Printed and p shed every Saturdaygnorning by the Proprietor, 
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